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Justice to Rome 


O STRONG is prejudice against the Roman 

Catholic Church that not even the daily papers, 
much less the church press, note one of the most 
remarkable and salutary instances of the commun- 
ion’s integrity that has been revealed in these 
times. This is the story: Joseph C. Pelletier was 
removed from office a few weeks ago by the Supreme 
‘Court of Massachusetts. He was District Attorney 
for Suffolk County, of which the city of Boston is 
the center. The charges against him were many 
and grave, in sum, the malfeasance of his office for 
his own agerandizement and in the interest of per- 
‘sonal favorites, notably a lawyer named Coakley, 
who has specialized in. unsavory cases involving 
‘men’s fleshly weakness. It is charged he used 
‘Pelletier to quash these cases, and got enormous 
ifees from his victims. Hundreds of thousands of 
‘blackmail were involved. 

It happens that Pelletier is Supreme Advocate 
iof the Knights of Columbus, and the father of the 
‘post-war educational work of that body. He has 
‘received a decoration from the Pope for his ser- 
vices to the church. When the conviction and re- 
‘moval came, the Supreme Knight of the order, 
‘James A. Flaherty, cried angrily ‘that religious pre- 
‘judice had “killed” the District Attorney. He ut- 
terly scouted the evidence and the decision of the 
highest court of the Commonwealth. 

Did the eminent Catholics in Boston say, “Yeas 
verily!” On the contrary, three notable laymen 
‘have already repudiated Mr. Flaherty in the news- 
‘papers and with indignation have remonstrated 
‘that his course is as false to the church as it is to 
‘the State. They emphatically do not stand by 
Pelletier. Another letter from probably the best- 
liked Roman Catholic layman in Boston is now in 
the process of composition. It will be like the 
others, and in its effect more authoritative among 


< Protestant citizens: ~ 
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_ We are informed that Pelletier will not be con- 
tinued in his official place in the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and the next convention of the fraternity will 
see ‘that the church suffers no further reproach for 
his misconduct. 
his friends say he has not profited financially, his 
lust of power led him to put his friends above the 
constitution. This is not.a new sin. But we do owe 
praise to the Catholic Church for condemning it. 
Truth is truth, and right is right; and no ecclesi- 
astical canon of the hierarchy stands in the way of 
the doing of exact and complete justice to its mem- 
bers. Before the law of the land they must be 


their trials their own way of penitence to the God 
of their ancient establishment. The laymen’s reac- 
tion in the Pelletier case justifies their religion. 
We are proud of the righteous laity. 


“He is Coming” 
LEASE CONSIDER the article in this issue, 


- “Christ is coming to Boston with a Shout.” It | 


continues our revelation of the enemies of religion 
in the present crisis in Christendom. Let us bear 


in mind that a religious conviction is the most | 
It is true whether 


powerful force in the world. 
the conviction be good or evil. The doctrine of 
love is the heart of Christian belief, and love is the 
mightiest power for progress and good-will. It is 
spiritual. Another belief, held by so-called Chris- 
tians in hot multitudes, is the prophecy that Christ 


is coming in terrible wrath to “trample the bodies © 


of men till their blood covers the earth.” It is 
material. The fanatics base their sanguinary belief 
upon passages in both Old and New Testaments, 
and they say, in their most popular text-book, that 
the followers of this wrathful Christ “are repre- 
sented as armies.” In other words, when he comes, 
his followers will join in the trampling! 

Suppose a fanatic leader says some morning, “He 
is here!” What will be the effect? Let us give an 
answer from history. Because Christians believed 
absolutely in the inerrant Bible, in every part, they 
believed Exodus xxii. 18, “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.” They acted on their belief. 
must act on their beliefs. Those eight words 
resulted in the killing of 30,000 human beings. The 
Biblical literalists in their religious frenzy -con- 
sidered them witches! 
minds of millions of people—we do not exaggerate 
—is the doctrine of the “second coming” of Jesus 
in the flesh as an “autocrat and despot, and not as 
a Saviour, meek and lowly.” We quote literally 
from their text-book. This is our warning. 
zealots will act, according to the interpretation 
that their powerful leaders place upon the Bible, 
when the time comes. 
come? 
say, and maybe to-morrow! 

Does this monstrous thing sound unfit for the 
pages of this serious and venerable religious jour- 


nal? No more so than in the time of William Ellery | 


He is a broken man, and though _ 


judged by the law; before the altar they have in . 


People | 
To-day, seething in the 


The — 


And when will the time. 
Not more than six years from now, they — 


—S4 


——" a 


4 


4 
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Channing when these pages alarmed the world 
against the iniquities of a doctrine of a brutal God 
and an utterly depraved human nature. We gave 
back to the world a God of love, and we gave 
umanity a new credential of its divine birthright. 
‘A greater evil than the most debased Calvinism is 
_ present with us to-day, without the relief of many 
marks of intelligence that must in fairness be 
imputed to Calvin and Edwards. We are menaced 
by a religious Ku-Klux. Some of our New England 
readers have told us this monster is no doubt ram- 
pant in the West and South, where enlightenment, 
they sweetly imply, is less pervasive than it is 
within the ,borders of culture and spirituality. 
' “But,” they say, “the thing is not here. Absurd!’ 
We offer the article prepared by a religious writer 
of the daily press in reply to their unbelieving 
attitude. 


A Sixth-Grade Nation 


ROFESSORS IN PRINCETON and Yale 
place a low rating on the intelligence of Ameri- 
cans. Dean West recently declared that 50 per 
cent. of the American people are wholly or partly 
illiterate; and Dr. Spaulding calls us a nation of 
sixth-graders. America, with wealth rated at $250,- 
000,000,000, which makes her the richest nation 
in the world, must content herself with ninth place 
in the matter of education. There are 27,000,000 
children of graduate high-school age but only 1,000,- 
000 graduate. America’s most active enemy is igno- 
rance. She cannot hope to lead the concert of the 
powers until she clears her mental atmosphere, and 
substitutes knowledge for this appalling illiteracy. 
What is the trouble? We refer with satisfaction 
to our free public schools, to the number and quality 
of our academies, universities, and technical schools, 
and the fact that a boy or girl with initiative can 
secure a thorough education at a minimum cost. 
Have our methods failed to produce? Does the 
situation call for educational reform? Where does 
the trouble lie—with the pupil, the teacher, the 
superintendent, or an indifferent public? We are 
under obligation to get at the weakness. As knowl- 
edge goes, so goes America. If we are not to 
perish by our own institutions like past dynasties, 
we must discover more effective methods of train- 
ing the boys and girls and our adult aliens. 
A nation’s decline follows failure to cultivate 
.the reason. Nations that have fallen have been 
hastened to that calamity by the rise of the ignorant 
within their borders; and nations that have flour- 
ished have done so because the, people were intelli- 
gent. There never has been and never can be a 
war based on enlightenment; but there have been 
many wars based on ignorance. Education means 
more than schooling ; schooling may be nothing but 
formal attendance, examination, and graduation. 
Education means the mind swept clean of super- 
stition, hate, jealousy, bigotry, and ugliness, and 
open to reason, co-operation, freedom, and beauty. 
Such a mind can bid defiance to the iconoclast on 
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the one hand and the idol-worshiper on the other, 
for it will have a resource in itself guaranteeing 
permanence. 


The Vanishing HomeP 


T REGULAR INTERVALS, the generation 
that is passing laments that the generation 
that is coming is so sadly inferior. One of the 
more recent complaints is that the American home 
as an institution is made little of by the younger 
element. We do not believe it. The home is the 
one institution that, amid the call of the cinema, 
automobile, and week-end party, has remained. 
The critics declare that the up-to-date family is 
rarely together; that members of it pass days with- 
out seeing each other though having headquarters 
in the same house; that mothers and fathers have 
no influence over the children, and that they them- 
selves have separate, uncongenial interests. It 
may be there are a few of these ultra-modern fam- 
ilies, but their existence by no means justifies the 
widespread criticism of the vanishing home. 

The average family has one hope, namely, the 
desire to own a home and equip it in harmony with 
its idea of what a home should be. To this end, 
fathers, mothers, and children toil, save, and plan. 
The site is selected, the building erected, and the 
furniture bought. The dream of one family is 
realized. Just before the war a wave of home-build- 
ing swept the country; and now that the economic 
pressure is lifting, homes are again being planned. 
In no other time has more attention been paid to 
home-making. To be convinced, it is only neces- 
sary to compare some of the huge, draughty, un- 
lovely buildings of fifty years ago with a modern 
house, comfortable, inexpensive to maintain, and 
architecturally attractive. For the first time in 
the history of the United States, people are provid- 
ing themselves with real homes, and living in them. 
What so sustains the toiler weary with the day’s 
routine as the refuge and castle of home? What 
makes a rallying center for sons and daughters 
after they have gone into the world, like the home- 
fires kept burning by the parents? What keeps the 
life of the community clean, wholesome, and satis- 
fied, if not the home? 

The home is with us to stay, and will become 
more and more endeared. AIl the modern hotels, 
tenements, and diversions of ultra-modernity can- 
not crowd out the home, for the instinct to make 
and keep it is fundamental along with the instinct 
to beget and rear children and to prepare them for 
useful citizenship. 


Our Thoughts To-day 


HE PEOPLE who could not believe in the 

League of Nations now cannot understand 
how other people can oppose the Four Power 
Treaty. The same essential defects are in both, 
say a few peculiar and consistent statesmen. THE 
RuGISTHR was for the League, and still is, and is 
also for the Four Power Treaty chiefly because it 
points to the League. We wish Mr. Lodge well; 
but there is such a thing as retribution in the world. 
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The Event of the Week 


New Clouds on the World’s Horizon 


settlement last week. One of them developed in 

Delhi. The other took form in Washington. 
After a long period of internal agitation, the Moslem 
world made itself heard in the following prayer 
addressed to the, King of England by the government 
of India: “On the-eve of the Greek-Turk conference we 
feel that it is our duty again to lay before Your 
-Majesty’s government the intensity of feeling in India 
regarding the necessity for a revision of the Sévres 
treaty between Turkey and the Allies. The govern- 
ment in India particularly emphasizes the necessity 
of guaranteeing the neutrality of the Dardanelles 
and security of its non-Moslem peoples. It also urges 
evacuation of Constantinople, sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan over holy places, restoration of the Turk in Thrace, 
also in Adrianople and Smyrna. The government 
urges that these points are of supreme importance to 
India.” The publication of this declaration was fol- 
lowed immediately by the peremptory dismissal from 
office of Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary for India, with 
whose consent Lord Reading, Viceroy in Delhi, had 
issued the astonishing demand of the Moslems in India 
to the Indian press, whence it was immediately trans- 
mitted to the world. The storm of accusation and 
recrimination that followed the publication confronted 
Great Britain with the fall of Premier Lloyd George 
and the Coalition government. The threatened retire- 
ment of Lloyd George in its turn placed in jeopardy 
the entire project of international adjustment through 
an interchange of views in search of a basis for com- 
mon action at Genoa. 

The immediate gravity of the situation created by the 
Anglo-Indian crisis almost overshadowed the action 
taken by the Administration in Washington in 
announcing its refusal to take part in the Genoa con- 
ference. The long-awaited definition of America’s 
policy in a grave international crisis evoked despairing 
comment from all quarters in Europe, including Ger- 
many. Secretary Hughes, in declining the invitation 
extended through the Italian Government, explained in 
a state paper of remarkable brevity that, although 
America is intensely interested in “any conference 
which holds promise of effective measures to promote 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe,” it is convinced 
that the scope of the discussions at Genoa will be 
political rather than economic. In such a political 
interchange, the Secretary pointed out, the United 
States “could not helpfully participate.’ The most 
revealing side-light on the effects of this note came from 
Paris. The consensus of opinion in the French capital 
appeared to be that without the participation of Amer- 
ica the conference at Genoa would be not only useless 
but potentially harmful. 

In India the situation was further complicated by 
an event which many Nationalist leaders had regarded 
as highly improbable if not impossible—the arrest of 
Mohandas. K. Gandhi, the leader of the impressive 
Non-Coéperationist movement. The significance of 
this development is emphasized by the speech which 
Gen. Lord Henry 8. Rawlinson, commander-in-chief of 
the British troops in India, made in the Legislative 

‘Assembly at Delhi almost simultaneously with the ar- 
rest of Mahatma Gandhi, General Rawlinson informed 


T EVENTS darkened the prospect of world 
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the government of India, and through it the govern- 


ment in London, that the internal condition of India 


gave cause for grave anxiety. He added with much 
emphasis that he feared the ability of the Indian gov- 
ernment to enforce law and order would be “seriously 
tested” in the near future. He therefore earnestly pro- 
tested against any further reduction of forces. 

Then came the arrest of Gandhi. But the leader- 
ship of the Non-Coédperationist movement—presumbly 
the element of acute danger to which the commander- 
in-chief had referred in his speech to the Legislative 
Assembly—continued to function without interruption. 
The command of the Nationalist forees—spiritual and 
physical—passed automatically to a Moslem, Abdul 
Kalam Azad. Through its representative in Wash- 
ington, the Non-Coéperationist organization announced 
that ample provision had been made for future leader- 
ship along the lines established by Gandhi, and that 
the movement would go on with strict regard to the 
arrested leader’s disapproval of violence in any form. 
Nevertheless, news from India indicated at the begin- 
ning of the week that hartals, or general strikes, were 
already in progress in Bombay, Lahore, Calcutta, 
Delhi, and Madras. References in the English press 
to the “Black Hole of Calcutta” vividly revealed the 
state of mind induced in England by the dramatic 
developments in “yonder shining Orient.” 

Alarming possibilities shaped large out of the storm 
clouds in India and the atmosphere of negation in 
Washington as the week began. Europe had not 
counted too confidently upon American participation 
in the world’s councils at Geneva. The definite an- 
nouncement, however, that America would not be Yrep- 
resented by an active delegate at the conference came 
as an element of distinct depression even in British 
quarters. Premier Poincaré, induced half against his 
will to go to Genoa by the personal persuasion of Mr. 
Lloyd George, was represented by the French press as 
confirmed in his original belief in the sufficiency of 
the “old diplomacy” as the curative agent for the 
world’s ills. That meant the reversion of France to 
the international doctrine expressed by the economic 
epigram, “Each for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.” The whole world seemed to be swaying 
on the edge of a new abyss—perhaps deeper than any 
it had before contemplated. 

But the effect of the non-participation of the United 
States upon the possibilities of the conference was 
largely discounted by the probability that the confer- 
ence would be abandoned. In the first throes of the cri- 
sis precipitated in England by the unexpected interven- 
tion of India in a matter of basic and pressing imperial 
policy—and its alignment with France on the Near 
Eastern issue—the existence of the Lloyd George gov- 
ernment appeared not only problematical but extremely 
doubtful. And a change of government in England 
threatened to remove, for the time being, the most pro- 
nounced steadying influence in the affairs of the world. 
S..08 


You cannot afford to buy books? Can you afford 
carpets on your floors, feathers on your bonnets, sweet- 
meats on your tables? Then you can afford to buy 
books. You might far better live in a house with bare 
floors, and dispense with many of those luxuries of 
food and dress that every mechanic and laboring-man 
contrives to get than to deny yourself books. When it 
comes to be understood that books are necessaries of 
life—indispensable furnishings of every adequate 
home—even the poorest people will find ways of pur- 
chasing them.—Washington Gladden. 
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Christ is coming to Boston with a Shout! 


How the Zealots Believe, how They Grow and Carry On 
ALBERT E. GEORGE © 


The writer of this article is one of the best-informed 
newspaper men in Boston on religion and the churches, 
being a constant reporter of their meetings and a student 
of the denominations. He is a regularly ordained clergy- 
man of the Protestant Hpiscopal Church, and has been 
engaged for years as a special writer on religion. He is 
on the staff of a Boston daily paper. 


HE “FREAK” THEOLOGY of the “Second Com- 
ing” has been in evidence for some time in and 
around Boston. We use the word “freak” be- 

cause the interpretation placed upon certain passages 
of Scripture gives this impression of queerness to 
any one where the defense of this teaching has been 
publicly proclaimed. 

This teaching of the second coming of Christ in 

person has often been sandwiched between other mat- 
ters of Biblical interest. I have listened to the literal 
interpretation of the Bible on the “second coming” 
and wondered why the literalist treatment of other 
passages did not prevail with these defenders of this 
freak theology. For example, 1 Timothy v. 23, “Drink 
no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake.” And yet the “second coming” people are ardent 
prohibitionists. See also Luke y. 39. If the same 
treatment is applied to certain passages which they 
use in proclaiming the second coming of Christ, they 
would surely not be on the side of prohibition. At 
these Bible gatherings, which I have attended for years, 
I have marked the application of literalness to certain 
passages of the Bible and the ignoring of this method 
in determining the meaning of other messages, which 
they make no effort to explain literally. They always 
stick to the freak “second coming” dogma. 
' This teaching which is part of the campaign of the 
so-called. Fundamentalists has not come to Boston sud- 
denly. It has been brooding here for three years. It 
came out strongly just after the signing of the armis- 
tice in 1918. What connection it has with the after- 
math of war I cannot explain, but there is a connec- 
tion, to which others have referred. 

The hothouse—we say it with all respect—for this 
peculiar teaching has been Tremont Temple. Rev. Dr. 
Cortland Myers of sensational and lurid memory, late 
pastor of this church, made it plain in his Bible talks 
and sermons that this atmosphere of the Scriptures 
must be emphasized. His earnest manner and his 
indefatigable zeal were always in this direction. Those 
who admired him for many other gifts had to deplore 


this central crazy teaching. He was obsessed with it. 


Other preachers followed until the importance of it 


impressed every attendant upon any meeting in the 


interest of Bible study. 

Then came the convention of the Fundamentalists, 
under the auspices of the Evangelistic Association of 
New England. This convention was held in Tremont 
Temple in September, 1920. Not directly dealing with 
the “second coming” at all times, the leaders made 
it reappear every now and then in presenting the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel. Rev. Dr. R. A. 
Torrey of Los Angeles and Rev. Nathan R. Wood, 
president of the Gordon Bible College of Boston, are 
leading champions of this theology, if we may give it 
Probably no institution has laid ag 

ev 


D. M. Lockrow of Tremont Temple and Rey. Charles 
L. Page, long identified with Dudley Street Baptist 
Church, do not hesitate to teach to the students of the 
above institution, where they are instructors, the im- 
portance of this interpretation of the “second coming.” 

Gordon Bible College is following in the wake of 
Moody Institute, Chicago, and the Torrey Bible Insti- 
tute, Los Angeles, Calif., backed as this latter institu- 
tion is by funds which have expedited the growth of this 
peculiar teaching in many institutions of the West and 
South. These are the “big three” citadels of the “sec- 
ond coming.” 

The teaching of Biblical interpretation is identical. 
While called evangelistic, it means that the stress is 
laid upon the “second coming” of Christ in person 


How Christ is Coming—the Cardinal Dogma 
of the Movement 


“Christ comes like the treader of the winepress, and the 
grapes are the bodies of men. He will tread and trample 


in his fury till the blood of men shall fill the earth. - He 


will tread and trample them beneath his accusing fect, ne 
their upspurting blood shall make him crimson... . 
comes to his glory not as the Saviour meek and lowly, not 
through the suffrage of willing hearts and the plaudits of a 
welcoming world, but as a king, an autocrat, a despot, 
through the gushing blood of a trampled world.” 

(I. M. Haldeman.) 


as the main point to be made plain in Bible training. 
Students have gone forth from all these institutions 
and are to-day proclaiming this teaching in many cities 
and towns of the West. President Ozora 8. Davis of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary in speaking lately 
in Pilgrim Hall before Congregational ministers 
referred to this and claimed that many institutions are 
coming under the spell of this teaching. Gordon Bible 
College graduates yearly from twenty-five to thirty 
students, the larger number going out from the senior 
class and the smaller number from the two years’ 
course. This college is interdenominational as Moody 
Institute under Rey. Dr. J. M. Gray is. The president 
is Rey. Dr. Nathan R. Wood, son-of Rev. Dr. Nathan 
E. Wood, a former president. Mrs. N. R. Wood, wife 
of the president, Miss May Hancock, Rey. A. Z. Conrad, 
pastor of the Park Street Congregational Church, Rev. 
E. H. Byington, a Congregationalist of West Roxbury, 
and many others are among the instructors. No lib- 
eral-minded Baptist minister can enter its portals and 
teach. It is provided that students must be instructed 
in the literal interpretation of the Bible, in the per- 
sonal second coming of Christ, in the absolute infalli- 
bility of the Bible. Students from Moody Institute, 
Chicago, and Dr. Torrey’s Bible Institute, Los Angeles, 
are constantly interchanging with students at Gordon 
Bible College, so that part of the course started at 
one of these centers of Bible-training may be com- 
pleted at another center. In other words, these three 
institutions are allied and work together for the 
“second coming” dogma of their freak and menacing 
theology. 

The fundamentalist convention of 1920 did not come 
out square-footed.. It was in its Bible interpretation 
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feeling its way. The impetus was given it and capti- 
vated many who were in attendance. They went back 
and looked over several passages in the Acts of the 
Apostles and in Thessalonians,* and then arose a 
stronger, deeper desire to push this interpretation, 
and it has been pushed vigorously ever since. Every 
one connected with the Temple in any official way 
believes this “second coming” doctrine and teaches it 
until it is the central feature of all Bible classes. It 
has reached the hot fanatical stage throughout the 
church. 
Dr. Myers in leaving the Temple did not compromise 
his zeal in this direction. He is now employed as a 
roving evangelist of the “second coming.” Every meet- 
ing South, West, and North assembled in the interests 
of Bible study, has felt the heat of his zeal, his violent 
speech, in this direction. He has won victories wher- 
ever he has spoken. In fact, no man to-day would be 
persona grata as pastor of Tremont Temple unless he 
in a large degree were imbued and saturated with it. 
Dr. J. C. Massee, of Brooklyn, N.Y., who will 
undoubtedly be the next pastor of this church, has 
shown his colors already in his lectures in the South. 
He is the man who wrote the now famous letter to 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth. 
Rev. J. Frank Norris of Fort Worth, Tex., who for 
many days expounded the Scriptures in Tremont 
Temple a month or more ago, was frank in his utter- 
ance and made no concealment of his true position. 
He is a stalwart champion of this cause, and it is part 
of his stock in trade to give it everywhere he preaches. 
Fearless and convincing in a way, this young preacher 
is irresistible to the average Biblical student and can 
twist and turn many excellent words of the Bible to 
his own advantage. 
Park Street Church at the several Bible conferences 
held there within a few months had speakers from New 
York and Canada who made this the crowning feature 
of their Bible explanations. Rev. A. Z. Conrad, pastor 
of this church, cannot be lined up with the enthusiasts. 
His own tact and discretion has kept him largely in 
the non-committal state, though doubtlessly he is not 
openly opposed to the wave of interest shown in this 
subject. It is invading Sunday-school instruction. It 
has turned the heads of many Bible teachers. Some 
women in the churches are expressing unbounded and 
unreasonable interest. The Baptist denomination, on 
account of it, is facing a crisis, as Tum Rucister has 
said. The Baptist and the Watchman-Examiner, two 
weeklies of this denomination, are in controversial trim. 
Other less-known religious weeklies are in the same 
state of mind. 

. Boston Baptists are-not all convinced that the the- 
ology of Tremont Temple on this particular mooted 
question is to be the ruling factor in determining the 
future of this denomination. There are Baptist minis- 
ters in Greater Boston who see hysteria in the tactics 
of many would-be defenders of this interpretation of 
the word of God. 

As an illustration of the literal interpretation of 
Scripture, I asked one of the advocates of the “second 
coming” if he believed the passage in 1 Thessalonians 
iv. 16, where it says “the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout.” 

“Yes, I do,” he replied. “The Lord is coming to 
Boston with a shout. It will be heard all over this 
city and other places. That’s just what the: Bible 
teaches.” 


* Acts i. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 6, 
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Two Unitarian Laymen 
And the Foundation of their Free Faith 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


secs an address, stenographically reported, before al 
S Chapter, Laymen’s League, Washington, Die 
Y GRANDFATHER was for almost fifty years 
M a minister of an orthodox church, the chureh 
which was my first vision of a church and an 
association. He was a Calvinistic believer. He taught 
the definite theology of that church, and besides that 
he had time and strength for endeavor in behalf of all 
good words and work. His son, my father, did not fol- 
low his father’s profession. He moved farther West, 
and died when I was a child. One of the first things 
which I remember was asking what kind of man was 
father, my father, and when my mother wanted me to 
grow up to be the kind of man my father was it thrilled 
my soul. 

By and by the time came when as a boy I was 
expected to join the church, my grandfather’s church, 
the church which my father loved. My mother used to 
tell me about my father’s love for that church; how he 
worked for it; how he paid money for it; how he gave 
up time from his profession for that church,—and then 
she used to tell me that often he said that he wished it 
might have been possible for him to follow his father’s 
profession and enter the ministry of the church. 

Then came something which surprised me. My father, 
loving that church and working for it, was never a 
member of that church, never communed with the 
church. And why? I wondered very much why. Then 
I followed my grandfather’s profession, entered the 
ministry of that church, tried as best I could to preach 
the doctrines of that church, and on the Pacific Coast 
I found that it was no longer possible. Then I gave up 
my ministry, not knowing what would follow, and I 
came home, to the old home, and I hesitated to speak 
to my mother. I thought that it would grieve her, and 
then when I told how I thought it was no longer pos- 
sible for me to subscribe to the creed which at my 
ordination I had subscribed, mother said to me, “Why, 
I suppose that is all right; that is just the way your 
father felt, and that was the reason he did not belong to 
the church he loved, and could not enter into the min- 
istry of the church which he would have gladly served.” 

That is a thing which comes to the layman, and 
which makes this laymen’s movement significant. It 
comes from this fact that here we have great institu- 
tions of religion which many of the most religious- 
minded men cannot conscientiously belong to. They 
have worked for it; they have sacrificed for it; but 
when they come to the crucial point of subscribing to 
the conditions of membership they hesitate. It is not 
anew thing. That is something that happened over and 
over again. Some great mistake has been made, and 
it is our business, if possible, to find out what that 
mistake is and to rectify Lt, 

Let me call attention to two great Unitarian laymen, 
and their attitude toward the organization of Chris- 
tianity in their time. One lived in the seventeenth 
century, the other in the early nineteenth century,— 
John Milton and Thomas Jefferson. If you could 
understand the religion of John Milton and Thomas 
Jefferson, you would understand the meaning of this 
laymen’s movement. The most religious man, I take 
it, in England, in the seventeenth century, was that 
great poet and preacher John Milton. Educated re- 
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ligiously, profoundly religious in his point of view, 


ardently desirous that he should become more and more 
potent in the world, John Milton found that it was 
impossible at that time to find any church, any organ- 
ized religion, that would admit him. For many things 


_ which he believed in common with his contemporaries, 


there were some things, such as the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which he was unable to believe, and which 
eut him off from the fellowship of the churches of 
that day. ; 

Let me read John Milton’s statement of the reason 
why he, with all his profound religiousness, was unable 
to enter into the ministry of the church into which he 
was born. Said Milton: “Were it the meanest under- 
service of God by his secretary conscience enjoined 
I should not draw back from the most difficult labors 
of the church, to whose service by the intention of my 
parents and friends, as well as by my own resolution, 
I was destined from childhood. Coming to some 
maturity of years and perceiving what tyranny had 
invaded the church, that he who would take orders 
must subscribe himself a slave and either perjure him- 
self or split his faith, I think it better to preserve a 
blameless silence rather than to take up the sacred 
office of preaching bought and begun in servitude and 
forswearing.” 

John Milton, profoundly and earnestly convinced 
of the necessity and power of religion, was yet, by no 
fault of his own except that of unusual conscience, 
without a church, lonely, a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Lesser men could enter the church; they could 
subscribe to any creed that was offered them; but a 
man like John Milton found that absolutely impossible. 
Tt was as if the church said, “We don’t want you, and 
we won’t have your kind; stay out.” And he did. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century—in the 
election of 1800—you find one of the great questions 
was, Can a Unitarian be properly elected as President 
of the United States? Thomas Jefferson had certain 
ideas of religion. They were ideas which were to be 
applied not to individuals, but to nations, to people; 
and he believed, just as your president [Chief Justice 
Taft] here has stated his belief, that you could not, 
carry on a great nation without appealing to the re- 
ligious center. Thomas Jefferson could not believe the 
literal doctrines proclaimed by the churches of his 
day, and because he could not believe these things he 
was called an infidel. 

About that time Thomas Jefferson wrote to Joseph 
Priestley, the leader of English Unitarianism, saying 
to Priestley, “Why can we not so present a liberal 
religion that people will understand what we mean?” 
He said: “Men say I am not a Christian. Well, if 
they mean that I do not accept these elaborate theolo- 
gies, they are right; but if by ‘Christian’ you mean 
a man who believes in the teaching of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and a man who believes that these teachings 
are of tremendous importance, that they are simple, 
that they are far-reaching, and that they are sufficient 
for conduct, I am a Christian.” And he said to 
Priestley : “Why don’t you simply select out of the New 
Testament the sayings of Jesus himself, leaving out 
the story about him, leaving out the miraculous ele- 
ments, but simply putting together these teachings of 
Jesus? I think you would do a service for- mankind.” 

Priestley wrote back to Jefferson, “Why don’t you 
do it yourself?” And Jefferson did. He made a scrap- 
book in which he took every word recorded of Jesus 
and put them together so that they would be consec- 
utive, and then he said as he showed this to his friends: 
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“This is my creed; that is what I believe to be true; 
that is to me religion. Whether Christianity is that 
I do not know, but I am willing to put my confidence 
in this simple, practical, spiritual teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth.” 5 

And so the word went about of Jefferson’s Bible, a 
curious kind of scripture which was only the old serip- 
ture simplified and brought down to practical language, 
Now many years ago the House of Representatives 
and the Senate printed Jefferson’s Bible with an ac- 
count of how it grew, in a beautiful form, a beautiful 
binding, and presented a copy to each of the members 
of Congress. I hope it did them all good. It at least 
made these people see what Jefferson’s Unitarianism 
meant. It meant the going back of the mere theory 
about God or about Jesus, and trying to bring to men’s 
minds the thought of what the great Teacher of reli- 
gion said. Years after, the Unitarians at a National 
Conference adopted practically Jefferson’s statement. 
We believe in the religion of Jesus, the religion taught 
by Jesus, and we believe in bringing that to bear upon 
the practical work of life. 

That is Unitarianism in its essence. 


Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Il. A Pioneer Teacher of German, 1849-70 
(Continued) 


OM GERMANY my mother had received guarded 
letters (because of the censor) telling her some- 
thing of the unsatisfactory conditions which 
reigned there. In Boston, too, there had been great 
doings. “You should have seen the chains about the 
Court House, and the mobs clamoring for the release of 
the captive slaves. Rarely have I seen a person so 
worked up as was Rev. Theodore Parker during all this 
time. I thought of you and your sympathy for the 
slaves, and the trouble it has brought you in your own 
parish. Oh that I could do something myself for their 
liberation.” Despite her pitifully small earnings, she 
contrived to mtake generous contributions to the Anti- 
Slavery Society and similar causes. 
In an album of my mother’s I find several verselets 
translated by Mr. Brooks, two of which deserve repro- 


duction here :— 
FatHer ADAM 


Adam, in Paradise, to sleep was laid, 

Then was there, from his side, a woman made. 

Poor Father Adam! Much it grieveth me, 

That thy first sleep thy last repose should be! 
From the German of Langbein. 


HprraPH ON A MILLER 


Here lies the Miller Jackson, who 
Lived on wind, with his babies and wife, 
And many another lives on it too 
Who neyer owned a mill in his life. 
: From the German. 


Charles T. Brooks these verses penned 
For Mrs. Wendte, his valued friend. 


Under these encouragements and advantages my 
mother’s ability as a teacher rapidly developed, and her 
time was quite fully occupied. Every morning found 
her going from house to house among her pupils, often 
wading through deep snowdrifts, or facing icy blasts 
on Boston Common; for in those days street cars were 
unknown and the facilities for travel about the city 
were few. She was also engaged to instruct classes in 
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the leading private schools in Boston, those of Mrs. 
Hodges, Miss Wilby, Miss Clara Nourse, Mrs. Fitz of 
Brookline, Miss Catherine Tilden, Mr. Gannett, and 
others. Her pupils frequently met at her home for 
lessons or for conversation, or to perform German 
plays. I recall especially a performance of a comedy, 
“Doktor Wespe,” by Roderich Benedix, which was con- 
cerned largely with the Women’s Rights movement, 
then just making its appearance in New England as 
well asin Germany. .As all the performers were young 
ladies, the other sex was strictly debarred, except my 
juvenile self, who acted as call-boy. The most amusing 
feature was the assumption of the leading part by Miss 
Abby May, afterward prominent in good causes in Bos- 
ton, and first president of what is now the Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance, and even in that day, like my 
mother, a pronounced suffragist, from whose lips the 
condemnation of Women’s Rights seemed particularly 
comical. 

A former pupil writes: “I can well remember what a 
delightful teacher Madame Wendte was, and, as soon 
as my ear was a little trained, what a delight it was to 
hear her read and the charm of her accent. I have 
never been able to agree with people who call German 
an unmusical language, for to hear her read German 
songs was a finer pleasure than in many cases to hear 
them sung.” 

I have dwelt at such length on my mother’s career as 
a teacher, not simply from filial piety, but in order to 
indicate and vindicate the service rendered higher 
culture in America half a century and more ago by the 
private teachers of the languages and the arts, of whom 
she was but one. This service we, in our modern 
adherence to university standards and methods, are 
too apt to underrate, forgetting that to a large portion 
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of the community, especially to the women of the land 
who were as yet excluded from the universities, this 
private tuition was the only available resource. The 
history of educaticn in our city and nation will not be 
adequately written unless it takes into account the 
faithful, competent, and effective labors of these private 
teachers. 

My mother’s arduous duties in her vocation and her 
home were interrupted in the summer of 1852 by a 
journey our little family made across the Atlantic to 
Germany. The grandparents on both sides were de- 
sirous of beholding their American-born grandchil- 
dren, as well as of seeing my mother once more. De- 
spite her forebodings of the discomforts and sufferings 
of the long ocean trip on a sailing vessel, especially 
with young children, she undertook it. 

The four months we passed among our relatives in 
Germany remain delightful impressions of my boyhood. 
It was the first of thirteen successive journeys to the 
Old World I have made in pursuit of health, knowledge, 
and international service, but its recital in these 
columns would serve no useful purpose. For my mother 
this visit to the Fatherland was of great interest. It 
was delightful to meet again the members of her family, 
and it yielded her impressions and information likely 
to be of value in her work as a teacher of her native 
language and literature. It also cured her of any 
lingering desire to make a home for herself and her 
children in Germany. The prosaic, contracted social 
and political life of the Fatherland, always distasteful 
to her, never seemed so uncongenial. She was eager to 
return as soon as possible to her adopted country and 
her chosen vocation. 


The next instalment will appear March 23. 


The Unitarian Alternative of “Evangelism” 


(In the Era of the Debauching “Second Coming” Enormity) 
! REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE 


Seeing the extremity of orthodoxy, with the “Sec- 
ond Coming” enormity, and the leaders of those 
churches in confused dismay, we do well to seize 
the time and tell the world of a pure religion, 
full.of power and assurance, going forth to mas- 
tery and triumph, a religion honest as few reli- 
gions are honest, a religion that is as searching 
as the Spirit can be and as satisfying as the deepest ~ 
need and yearning of the human soul. 


evangelism is concerned, I need «do no more than 

quote from the Hpistle to the Hebrews, “Now that which 
decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away.” “There 
is therefore a disannulling of a foregoing commandment be- 
cause of its weakness and unprofitableness (for the law made 
nothing perfect), and a bringing in thereupon of a better hope, 
through which we draw nigh unto God.” 

Some time ago, in the Unitarian Book Room, at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, a stranger asked me if we Unitarians had any 
substitute for evangelism. He could not find what he wanted. 
From our conversation, I gathered that he was not looking for 
the methods of “Billy” Sunday, but for whatever we had to 
offer in exchange for the message and enthusiasm of what he 
had been brought up to recognize as “evangelism.” 

The present-day world is awaking to the need of a living 
faith. We are satiated unto sickness with “works.” Paul 
awoke the world in his day to the fact that “the hour of the 


I SO FAR as making reference to the long-popular orthodox 


Mosaic ritual had struck.” He was a liberator of the world 
from faithless works. The weapon he used was an eyvangel, 
a gospel of veritable good news, called “justification by faith.” 
This was not intellectual assent to an idea nor ignorant en- 
thusiasm without thought. It was a believing, all over, in 
something so intensely that it drew after itself a whole train 
of character and good consequences. 

Again, in the sixteenth century, the same weapon was used 
by Luther against similar conditions. “Christianity” had be- 
come a worse Judaism of works without faith. Again, to-day, 
there is need for faith——need that men realize that going 
right down into the heart of humanity, saying what you 


_ believe with your whole soul, putting your life into it, is the 


faith that justifies. It is what Jesus meant when he put-the 
seeking of the kingdom of God prior to adding things unto 
yourself. 

Again, “Christianity” has reversed his order, therefore the. 
world waits the “bringing in thereupon of a better hope.” 

What is the matter? Why is a renewed emphasis needed 
on the evangel of Jesus, a different evangelism? To begin to 
understand, you must go back to the beginnings of both re- 
ligion and morality and know that their sources in human 
experience were not one and the same. Do not let us confuse 
words and their meanings. To comprehend, we must mean, 
for a while, by “religion” the relationship between man and 
God; .by “morality” the relationship between man and his 
fellow-men. -We must put ourselves back into a time when. 
mere coincidence established the supposed relationship between 
causes and effects, when every supposed cause was personified, 
and before which human strength was vain. The world vi- 
brated with powers, spiritual and superhuman, which, like the 
higher powers on earth, had to be appeased, bribed, or bought. 
Thus religion early became a system of rites through which 
to placate the gods, regardless of morality. The moral element 
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simply was not there. The gods did not symbolize ideals of 
right or theories of ethics. They were but “super-Ceesars or 
Cleopatras.” 

The source of morality was sensed when men first recognized 
‘personal relationship or society. There and then occurred the 
first feeble effort to altruism, to conceive the other as one’s 
pelt, capable of similar desires, hopes, happiness, and pain. 

here was no conscious relationship between this dawning of 
morality and any supposed will of God or of the gods. Later, 
far later, men recognized that religion gives meaning, purpose, 
objectivity, to morality. This was not true at first, nor is it 
_true to-day for the majority of people. 
~ Religion is as old and ever as new as man, springing from his 
sense of the life, the power, the mystery of the universe of 
which he is a part and to which he must of necessity stand 
in some relationship. It is man’s earliest and latest philoso- 
phy and is as wise, in any generation, as his wisdom makes it. 
Changing, developing, it abides. But true religion is approx- 
imated only as fast and as far as the true methods and laws 
of the divine life and power of the universe are discovered, 
verified, learned, and obeyed. 

The same thing is true of morality; and since the laws 
of the universe and those of human nature are mystically 
interwoven, real religion and real morality are revealed as 
one and the same: religion,—the divine side of morals; mo- 
rality,—the human side of religion. 

Few people have seen this. A study of history shows us 
eontinuous situations wherein “religion” and “morality” have 
either ignored and been indifferent to or have antagonized each 
other. That is true of practically all historic religions, or- 
ganized Christianity included. And it is high time it ceased 
being true! There can be no attainable hope for this world 
until religion and morality are regarded as identical. So long 
as the balance of emphasis is on either to the detriment of the 
other, so long will there be confusion. We should see the 
necessity of showing that morality is the human side of reli- 
gion, and that religion transmuted into human relationships 
is morality. 

VE 


Jesus was the first of all religious leaders to establish this 
utterly even balance between religion and morality. On the 
two great commandments he put even emphasis: first, love 
to God; second, and like unto it, he placed love to man; “on 
these two” (religious and moral) “hang all the law and the 
prophets.” But the idea was too big for even his disciples, 
not to mention the rank and file in ecclesiastical orders since 
his day. Great and true ideas grow slowly. They know no 
quick profits! And again, in this generation and the last, we 
have seen “religion” outgrown by morality until there has 
come a reaction among the people, often unconscious, from an 
immoral religion, and now we see the seemingly inevitable swing 
to an irreligious morality. Following that, in turn, the world 
is seeing the unsatisfactoriness of works without faith. It is 
time to proclaim that the only true religion is to know and 
obey the inexorable, external, just, and merciful laws of God, 
and that the only true morality is exactly the same thing. He 
who knows God and His laws is both the religious and- the 
moral man: That is the central thought of Jesus. It should 
be central in our Unitarian evangel! In it is involved the 
gospel of human ability in contradistinction to the other teach- 
ing of human incapacity. Whether some men will it or not, 
this is a time of “the removing of those things that are shaken, 
as of things that are made, that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain.” 

A theology tried and found wanting has been shaken and 
is removed. Its evangelism is no longer of substance to com- 
mand men. Its theology cannot live in the new universe. 
With their departure there went the sanctions (for thou- 
sands) of morals and manners. Many have felt that the war 
was the cause of the present unpopularity and absence of 
manners, and of the present looseness and slackness of morals. 
The cause is farther back than the war. It lies in the fact 
that for fifty years and over, more and more people in this 
country have been freed from the old theological fear and the 
restraints which went with it. Not knowing the alternative, 
namely, the laws of God, they have been and are ignorantly 
irresponsible. They are living exponents of the logic of Paul, 
that if there be no better hope, then “eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

The momentum of the old religious ideals has died down, 
and we have not made that of the new ideals felt. On every 
hand there is self-assertion on the part of people who have 
developed no real self to assert, a result of misconceiving 
opportunity as accomplishment. The many are free to emu- 
late the vices which were once the prerogatives of the few, 
so they emulate them. The many are freed from the invisible 
restraints once put upon them by the few and so are un- 
restrained. Now the cure for the danger of a little knowledge 
is not reversion to obscurantism, but more knowledge. 
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The evils of the day are due to new knowledge without the 
old wisdom and to new-found liberty without the old self- 
control and responsibility. And I cannot help but feel that 
the present-day restlessness, doubt, superficiality,—a state of 
affairs wherein men and women are literally “like the surge 
of the sea driven by the wind and tossed,’—can be stopped 
and its continuance prevented only by a religious theory ‘of 
life and of this universe which is the emotionally felt spirit- 
ual interpretation of the things we know. It must satisfy 
the intellect, infinitely transcending but not contradicting it. 
It must satisfy the hungering hearts of people who should be 
comforted. But most of all, it must inspire with mighty 
motives and be able to transmute lives in accordance with 
ideals, giving a hope for the future which can at least match 
the mighty preparation of the past. 

Have we such an evangelism, such glad tidings, good news, 
gospel, which can and will be preached? Yes, we have it. 
If we do not preach it, others soon will,—some already are 
doing so, as the alternative to the old. What is it? Care- 
fully, with that full sense of responsibility which creates 
humility and self-confidence combined, we can pronounce it 
the Christianity of Jesus seen in the light of and adapted to 
the theory of the universe which ordinary men accept to-day. 
Its mightiest motive is its belief in human ability, not able 
without, not able in spite of, but able with, God to conquer, 
subdue, and become. This is because of the doctrine of God 
as inside His universe, the indwelling spirit, soul, manifesting 
Himself therein. 

At last He is deecstad as spirit, to be found, through spirit- 
ual experience, by those who search for Him in spirit, led by 
truth. His laws are seen, not as the arbitrary enactments of 
a tyrant, misruling on the theory that “might makes right,” 
but as inherent in the very nature of things,—those laws by 
which all living things reach toward perfection. And because 
of this doctrine of laws,—‘All’s law, yet all’s love,’’-—men 
ean with justice rejoice in the knowledge that they are to 
think of themselves as here to work themselves out of igno- 
rance and chaos, to subdue and put under their feet failures 
and mistakes of every sort, and through such experiences at- 
tain to higher things. They can feel sure that the universe 
is on the side of righteousness, and that whoever seeks to do 
right has the universe with him. In fact, the ability men 
show in any direction comes to them only as they learn and 
obey the laws of God; and as they do this, they become more 
and more as God. It is but another way of saying that 
revelation is natural and progressive, that humanity, up the 
centuries, is more and more incarnating God; moving stum- 
blingly, to be sure, but moving toward perfection. Thus man- 
kind is striving to fulfill at one and the same time the ideal 
of Christianity and evolution, for both urge upon men a con- 
ception of humanity as divine, and the highest manifestation 
of God to be found in the perfect man. As Jesus himself bade 
us, we look for God, not in Jesus alone, but in men and women 
and children as they reveal the attributes of God. 

So our alternative to the old, depressing, downhill theory of 
a humanity incapable in itself, and hoping against hope for 
artificial help, is the uphill theory of man, thoughtfully op- 
timistie, capable, because the kingdom of God is within him. 
Therefore he has every reason to hope for natural help when- 
ever he co-operates with the Living God, who is seen as power 
and law in the universe and in nature, and as love and law 
in human nature. 

1H 


Therefore this alternative is wholesome and healthy and 
hopeful and yet not easy or to be lightly held. Since our 
alternative to the capricious, arbitrary God of younger days 
on the earth, is not only the Father God of Jesus who yearns 
over and forgives His children, but the God of the Nineteenth 
Psalm, a God of law, we must not expect to be “let off” from 
the effects of causes. Rather, we must see that the law and 
order we desire and needs must have in society depends on our 
acknowledgment of the lawfulness and orderliness of God in our 
universe. There is no room for miracle, therefore we should 
seek and find and bring out the glory, the romance, the color- 
fulness of law. Only thus can this generation get a faith 
which cannot be shaken. Faith is the result of dependability, 
and if God were able to divorce cause and effect in the slight- 
a degree at any one’s importuning, we should lose faith in 

im. 

Heaven we hope for with reason. Heaven, “a place where 
love may dwell secure,” a state of affairs where brutality and 
ignorance have been overcome by manliness and wisdom. But 
we must become capable enough to have overcome ere that 
can be. Heaven, a condition of happiness to be attained. And 
in the process of attaining thereto,—on the road toward such 
a goal,—it is for us to find, and hold sacred, bits of heavenly 
happiness as we go. Hell we fear with reason. Hell, burning, 
searing, shriveling human souls on every hand now and here- 
after. A hell to be seen with open-eyed fear, in all its infinite 
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gradations of horror, on every hand. But we need not be 
panic-stricken regarding it, for it is in our power to destroy 
it, root and branch. It is but a matter of the increase on our 
parts of the great, divine attributes whose seeds God has 
planted within us. Therefore we are liable, we are indicted, 
and it is for us to so live that we be not condemned. We 
know what is required of us for the destruction of the hellish 
conditions in the livés and souls of men and for the building 
of the heavenly. What we need is that that knowledge be 
heated into life by the power of the will and of the heart. 

Nor can this be accomplished better than by the power of 
that prayer which is communion,—the meeting of spirit with 
spirit, and the receiving of power and clarified vision,—the 
walking on the hilltops with God and thus being strengthened 
for the walking in the valleys with men. That was what 
prayer meant to Jests.~ It can mean the same to us. And if 
it can, it should! 

And let us preach the Bible, not misusing it as a fetish, 
which practice has discredited it, but as containing the highest 
spiritual and moral ideals of man,—recognizing, of course, 
that, since the Bible is the story of a people as they evolved 
through some fifteen hundred years from barbarism to the 
heights of prophecy, there are to be found in it not only clear, 
far visions from spiritual mountain-tops, but dark, half-blinded, 
short-sighted visions in the lowlands of savagery. Thus we 
can use it understandingly, drawing from it matchless pas- 
sages for inspiration and guidance. 

President-Emeritus Charles W. Hliot has said that “the shud- 
dering world needs a new religion, framed on the plain teach- 
ings of Jesus, led by his living example, and thronged by the 
laity,—men, women, and children,—joyously in it heart and 
soul.” 

That is utterly true! That part of the world which is not 
dancing is shuddering; and those who shudder and those 
who dance both need a new religion, a new evangel, a gospel 
of glad tidings, in which men can rejoice, but by which they 
are commanded, warned, that they are Hable to God and 
humanity for weal or woe. We hold the evangel of a Living 
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God who is, as an alternative to the dying god that was,— 
of a capable, interdependent humanity which, with God’s help, 
ean and must save itself, as the alternative to a helpless, 
individualistic humanity which counted on artificial, selfish 
salvation,—of responsible freedom through obedience to AI- 
mighty Law as the alternative to the irresponsible slavery 
to miracle,—of Jesus as the divinest man of history, holding 
more of the spiritual waters of divinity than has any other 
child of God, yet man and inspirational in his humanity, as 
the alternative to the Persian Prince, effeminate conception 
of the Christ,—god, half-god, or third-god—deity, and thus 
removed from and without virile influence on the men and 
women and children of to-day,—of the spiritual interpretation 
of evolution as the method of God’s working, as the alterna- 
tive to a theory discredited by the mindsvand the hearts of 
men,—of immortality as simple, natural, necessary, and rea- 
sonable, a going on as one’s self, as whatever one has become 
at the moment of death, as the alternative to the childish, 
outlandish changes once thought of as enacted by death. 

And all this vivifying faith and knowledge is buoyed up by 
that atmosphere of freedom which was released for his fol- 
lowers by Jesus in the words, ‘‘Why of your own selves judge 
ye not what is right?” 

We have this! We hold it! Does it hold us? 
then we shall preach it, forgetful of our words. We shall 
show it without self-consciousness. It will warm our services 
until they glow with quiet-and enduring incandescence. Then, 
and not till then, the laity will throng. But then they will 
throng as they have thronged whenever in the past, following 
on the despair attendant on the loss of a religion tried and 
found wanting, they have had the new and better hope preached 
to them. 

The people, often knowing not for what spiritual food they 
hunger, are starving. We build greater barns in which to 
store our harvest. Our soul is required of us this day. Shall 
we lose it in denial, or find and save it in accepting the 
privilege which Jesus offers us through Simon, son of Judas, 
in the command, “Feed my sheep’? 


If it does, 


THEY WRITE TO THE EDITOR 


The Religious Ku-Klux 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Thank God for your editorial “The Religious Ku-Klux”! 
Nothing in a long time has stirred me up so much, and I sin- 
cerely hope your appeal may go far to stem the tide of bigotry. 

As I read this editorial I could not help wondering whether 
these latter-day inquisitors—the fundamentalists—would not 
like actually to send heretics to the stake just as other Zzeal- 
ots have in other ages. 

May we not have in coming numbers of Tor Curistran Rxe- 
IsterR statements from the religious leaders—those to whom 
you have appealed, and others—concerning this religious crisis? 


Norta WeryMourH, Mass. Onstow W. Comstock. 


“Pass Not the Buck” 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the midst of our campaign for church members and 
church attendance we must stop to correct an erroneous state- 
ment of our denominational membership published to the whole 
country after one Dr. H. O. Watson had done the figuring. It 
appears from his telegram that he was allowed to do the figur- 
ing. When he had done it—and, naturally enough, done it his 
own way—and his results had made us gnash our teeth, prompt 
and precise Unitarian statistics were forthcoming. It will be 
worth all our embarrassment if out of this unhappy experience 
the valuable lesson is learned by every officer of a Unitarian 
organization, minister, and layman, that whenever a press agent 
is needed we should be our own press agent. 

CAMPAIGNER. 


Sounds Like Lincoln 


To the Editor of Tor CHrRIstrAN REGISTER :— 

Referring to the letter of Mr. Lyman V. Rutledge on page 12 
of current CHRISTIAN REGISTER: Irving Bacheller in “A Man 
for the Ages” puts these words in the mouth of Abraham 
Lincoln: “Soon or late the majority of the people will reach 
a reckoning with John Barleycorn. If there’s too much against 
him, they will act. You might as well try to stop a glacier by 


-with slavery, too. 


building a dam in front of it. They have opened an account 
By and by they will decide its fate.” This 
sounds very much like Abraham Lincoln, and I, for one, am 
not willing to believe that he ever used the language ac- 
credited to him by Life. It does not sound like him, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. CALEB S. MILLER. 


Life, he says, is Not Particular 


‘To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Abraham Lincoln did not write the words relating to pro- 
hibition quoted from Life by Mr. Rutledge in his letter in 
your issue of March 2d. 

The same words, and ascribed to Lincoln, were used by an 
anti-prohibition-writer in a letter to the Boston Herald a few 
months ago. 

This letter was at once followed by another telling the 
whole story. The words first appeared on circulars handed 
out to colored men in a Southern city to eatch their votes 
against city or state prohibition. 

The Boston Herald office will, of ep give Mr. Rutledge 
access to the published letters. 

Life isn’t trying to be funny in this matter. It is hard to 
believe that Life has been fooled. It is easier to think that 
Life in its attacks upon prohibition is not particular as to 
use of material. Gro. W. KELiry. 

ROCKLAND, MASS. 


It’s Very Simple 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A lie once started is hard to catch, e.g., that report of the 
Federal Council of a Unitarian loss of over thirty thousand 
since 1916. I see it repeated in many journals. I have just 
read it in New York Outlook of March 1 and Chicago New 
Century of February 23. In the latter, on page 248, we are 
also numbered among “the non-Christian cults of America” 
which are “numerically insignificant.” 

Is there no way of getting our dear “Christian brethren” 
to correct these falsehoods and give us a square deal? Ham- 
mer them hard in some way. I have as yet seen not one cor- 
rection since your issue of February 23. Some urgency may 
be required. That report is doing us a lot of harm and will 
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resound triumphantly. from a thousand gd as another 


indication that we are dead. . A. VROOMAN. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


[These figures have been corrected. The way to correct 
misrepresentation is to correct it. Let every reader of a 
paper giving a false statement write a good-tempered letter 
siving the facts. The editor will take facts. But don’t “cuss 
im. He’s a human being—THeE Epiror.] ; 


Likes Professor Carver 


‘To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Four editorials on the evangelical fundamentals in the is- 
sues of February 23 and March 2 were timely and undeniably 
virile; and it has occurred to me to ask, would it not be well 
to place two or three Unitarian fundamentals in parallel col- 
umus and so give both wide publicity. The juxtaposition 
might do a great deal of good. Here as an example are three 
of ours :— 

1. Sincerity. In all times, in all positions, in all words and 
actions. ; 

2. Moral enthusiasm. The heart’s desire to do what is 
right: the will to achieve something good in life. 

8. A fellow-feeling which admits of no exception toward 


These are principles which appeal to the moral and spiritual 
sense in every reader or hearer and are vital fundamentals 
for the conduct of life. The evangelical fundamentals attack 
the common sense. “Overcome evil with good.” It is better 
than calling names or being wrathful. As a matter of course 
the Unitarian fundamentals require their proper setting; and 
the work of education must go on with their espousal; at 


least up to the point of maintaining that the root and the 


* 


summum bonum of religion are not in notions and traditional 
practices, eyen if they are rightly founded on the true meaning 
of the words of the Bible; but consist in personal righteous- 
ness through service in the present life. Bible or no Bible, 
here and “now is the day of salvation,’ must be the slogan. 

May I also refer in this letter to your editorial in the same 
issues on the economist controversy—with Professor Carver 
on one side and Professor Evans on the other? It (the 
editorial) is very much to the point, and interesting to the 
last degree; when you appeal for the spiritual motives and 
issues of the common yocations in every-day life—and great 
will be the day when the main effort of the preacher will be 
to bring home to the mind and heart of the hearer that his 
religious work is felt the most, is seen to be the best, and is 
the most effective, when it is right on the , plane of his daily 
labor. And that all work is the happier and the most success- 
ful when done with the religious motive. 

Personally I am very much in sympathy with Professor 
Carver’s position and ideas, and merely wish to say how good 
is the reading of the parables of “the wise and foolish virgins” 
and the “good shepherd” when we see them from his view- 
point. ALFRED CROSS. 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Sixty Thousand Mothers Die 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


The amazing local opposition to the Maternity bill passed 
by Congress as evidenced at the hearings of the Massachusetts 
State House is probably due in large part to the Catholic 
opposition to the Smith-Towner bill. This latter, still to be 
acted on by Congress, likewise involves the acceptance of 
Federal aid and aims to greatly improve all non-parochial 
and private education. If the Maternity bill should pass, in 
consistency, the bill for educational aid could not later be 
opposed on the states-rights ground which seemed at the 
hearings to be the chief ground of opposition. : 

This doctrine of states-rights and obligations so familiar 
in old antebellum days is wholly inconsistent with the 
“America First” slogan which ardent patriots proclaim. What 
does one-hundred-per-cent. Americanism mean but that the 
whole of America, rather than any part of America, has our 
first allegiance? It is the exact opposite of the view held 
seyenty years ago by a son of Maryland who said, “My first 
allegiance is to Harford County, my second is to the state of 
Maryland, my third is to the United States.” 

The rich man on Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, who sends 
his children to private schools, does not grudge his taxes being 
used to educate Isaac Lavinsky at the North End. Boston, as 
a whole, pays a large share of the big state appropriation for 
aid to rural schools. Citizens in Milton and Newton do not 
like to think of children in the Berkshires haying only one- 
tenth the school privileges that they give their own children. 
During the war, Massachusetts poured out money, and never 
asked whether a soldier came from Alabama or Mississippi 
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or Suffolk County. Is there any reason why the lives of the 
mothers of these boys or their own wives are less dear to one- 
hundred-per-cent. Americans? 

In two years of war, 51,000 of our boys fell in battle. In 
three years, regularly, over sixty thousand American mothers 
die in childbirth, which deaths are largely preventable as 
well as those of their infants. Our country stands number 
fifteen in such mortality. The Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
bill which leaves health aids absolutely under state control 
and has remoyed all earlier features of the bill that might 
be open to criticism, may fail to pass in Massachusetts though 
it has already gone into operation in almost thirty States and 
probably will be accepted by nearly all. If this experiment— 
for it is only a five years’ experiment—should fail, sorely 
needed aid will be prevented while the Federal tax to help 
other States will not be diminished. The failure will be due 
to misapprehension, undue suspicion, and an opposition of 
citizens who are believers in America first when it is a ques- 
tion of soldiers’ lives, but not when it is a question of the 
lives of mothers. Lucia Ames MeEap. 

Boston, MAss. 


Charging the “Fundamentalists” 
To the Editor of Tur Curistian REGISTER :— 


Nothing you have started since assuming the editorship of 
THE CHRISTIAN ReGisteR has interested me half as much as 
your charge on the “fundamentalists.” Keep at them, I be- 
seech you. We may do a great service to the other denomina- 
tions if we stir up the progressives to claim and hold their 
rights in the face of this strange recrudescence of conservatism. 
You are at any rate laying down a straight line of conduct 
which real progressives in those bodies must follow or die. 

I had been considering writing a letter on Mr. Bryan’s attack 
on evolution. But one must admit that an orthodoxy of 
science in the name of evolution has grown up that has 
become irksome. Biological thought in the larger universities 
has long been so completely divorced from any religion that 
it seems to most of the members of these departments a far 
ery back to the time when a professor was also a church 
member. Psychology has become physiology, the mind (not to 
say the soul) has become “consciousness,” and even in the 
latest editions the latter term has been “found unnecessary,” 
as Watson announced last spring when he published his 
“Behavioristic Psychology.” (I write this from memory of 
his prospectus. ) 

Poor Watson! His career gives point to W. J. B. He 
was named John Broadus Watson, showing that he came from 
a strong Baptist family; graduated from a little South Caro- 
lina college, so I presume he kept his religion at least that 
far; then he went to the University of Chicago and specialized 
in psychology, getting a doctor’s degree and losing his religion 
somewhere on the way. His publications were along the 
“pehavioristic” line, indicating his viewpoint that the organ- 
ism reacts in a purely mechanical way to external stimuli, 
from which old-fashioned people would deduce that there is 
no such thing as will, and nothing matters anyway. 

His final achievement was his “Behavioristic Psychology” 
last spring, in which he announced that he had found the term 
“consciousness” (and some others) unnecessary. Well, it hap- 
pened that his book was just nicely before the public when 
the papers carried the announcement that the trustees of 
Johns Hopkins University had accepted his resignation for 
eause. It is not a pleasant story. 

With such a case as Watson’s before me, I could not whack 
W. J. Bryan with as much glee as I otherwise could. It is 
evident to me that Unitarians can make a mistake in swallow- 
ing too much modernism in the name of science, as well as in 
the opposite direction. Evidently we have before us the much 
more difficult problem of determining how far we can accom- 
pany those who pose as the exponents of science, and where 
we are to part company with them. On this account I de not 
much relish the task of setting forth the situation, and have 
not written the article. (Maybe I should have stated that I 
had twenty years as professor of biology in a small college, 
and have been for thirty years in intimate association with 
biological workers East and West.) 

Resuming on premillenarianism, I am hoping you will not 
let up a bit. You will get a response pretty soon. It was 
splendid to call them up by name, some who ought to speak 
and do not. I noted myself with much regret the acceptance 
by the Baptists last year (as then reported in the papers) of 
endowment accompanied with conditions limiting it to strict 
conservatism. Did you notice a few months ago a statement 


- in the news dispatches from Europe and Turkey (as I remem- 


ber) that the native churches over there had addressed a 

communication to the American Board of Foreign Missions, 

asking that no more missionaries with Unitarian leanings be 

sent to them? This affair must have been organized by the 

“fundamentalists” at home. J. M. AtprioH. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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The European Crisis 


WuHar Nuxt in Eurorp. By Frank A. Van- 
derlip. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Oo. 

In this book the former president of 
the National City Bank of New York gives 
a sketchy but very interesting account 
of conditions in Burope based on a 
four months’ trip made last fall through 
some fifteen foreign countries. The out- 
look is not encouraging.- Many problems 
must be wisely solved. The treaties of 
Paris are said to have been “dictated in 
a spirit of reprisal, revenge, and selfish- 
ness, and in economic blindness. The 
evils that flow from these unhappy facts 
are injuring Europe more seriously than 
did the war itself.” The author believes 
that the United States failed the world 
morally in not insisting on more reason- 
able terms. The dislocation of trade is 
causing more damage than the war. The 
larger European nations, except Russia, 
always depend upon importing a large 
part of their food supplies. Such sup- 
plies must be promptly paid for by manu- 
factured goods, or by gold, or by credit 
received for such goods; but some coun- 
tries have little to offer for the needed 
food, and other countries have no safe 
way of selling goods under present condi- 
tions. The criminal inflation of currency, 
the breakdown of transportation, the 
jealousies between the newly created na- 
tions, make normal trade impossible. In 
regard to establishing that spirit of trust 
which is necessary to trade, France seems 
the worst offender. The author says that 
while France showed indomitable courage 
in war she “is in a state of chattering 
terror in peace. _She seems so beset with 
fear of the future that her mental pro- 
cesses do not register logically.” While 
the author thinks the treaties of Paris 
almost wholly bad, he believes that the 
League of Nations may help toward 
bringing in sound conditions. It can and 
is doing much in the matter of establish- 
ing freedom of communication and tran- 
sit between the new states, is becoming a 
medium for the appeal of oppressed mi- 
norities, is creating a “real world court,” 
and is restraining groups of people from 
emphasizing nationality at the expense of 
their neighbors. The attitude of labor 
seems hopeful. Labor leaders are as 
a rule well informed abroad in regard to 
economics. The destructive attitude 
toward capital has weakened. The Rus- 
sian experiment has caused a swing away 
from revolutionary ideals. A new empha- 
sis is being laid on the necessity of work- 
ing to increase production. Labor now 
“criticises the management by capitalists, 
but accepts capital.” However the division 
of profits may be ultimately settled be- 
tween labor and capital, it is seen that 
unless production is kept up to a high 
' standard there will be nothing to divide. 
But labor believes that industry would 
be more efficiently managed if it was 
given a voice in its direction. It thinks 
that with its aid production could be 
brought up to the point where high 
wages could be permanently paid, 
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In regard to the currency disease, the 
author thinks that the task of repair- 
ing exchanges might be given over to a 
“Gold Reserve Bank for the United 
States of Burope,” with a capital of 
one billion gold _ dollars. Organized 
something after the pattern of the Amer- 
ican Federal Reserve banking system, 
it would issue dollar notes good in all 
countries, and make needed loans on 
“Self-liquidating capital,’ that is, on 
goods in transit, or in process of manu- 
facture, which could be promptly re- 
paid. As to the debt of the Allies to 
the United States, the author thinks it 
morally ought to be paid, but sees little 
chance of this ever being done. The 
only way in- which it could be paid 
would be in manufactured goods, and 
such an increase in goods imported into 
this country would unsettle our own fac- 
tories, reduce wages, and generally dam- 
age business in America. The author 
suggests it would be well to have the 
debt nominally paid, but then to have 
the money spent in the rehabilitation of 
the different countries, the upbuilding 
of scientific and agricultural schools, of 
transportation, of hydro-electric power, 
or sanitation. This would create a 
friendly feeling toward the United 
States which some day would have a 
cash value, while trying to collect an 
impossible debt would only lead to a 
feeling of antagonism against us. But, 
whatever is done, the “Little American 
view,” that we are sufficient unto our 
selfish selves, that we can neglect foreign 
problems, should give way to a broader 
international consideration of the needs 
of the whole world. 

Ropert 8. Lorre. 


For Week-day Religious Schools © 


Tun Breinners’ Book 1n RuLicious Epuca- 
TION. By HLdna Dean Baker. $1.75. 

Tun First PRIMARY Book IN RELIGION. By 
Blizabeth Colson. $1.75. 

THe RULES OF THN GAME. 
Lambertson. $1.25. 
same, 90 cents. . 
Tuw Lirn AND Times or Jesus. By Freder- 
ick C. Grant. $1.25. 

VOCATIONS WITHIN THN CHURCH. 
onidas W. Orawford. $1.25. 

All by the Ab-ingdon Press, New York. 


By Floyd W. 
Teachers’ Manual for the 


By Le- 


A series of books for week-day schools 
of religious education is.issuing from the 
Abingdon Press, under the capable leader- 
ship of Dr. George Herbert Betts as edi- 
tor. Since the course is designed for use 
in week-day schools, the editor and au- 
thors have more latitude than is usually 
granted to those who prepare similar 
books for use in the Sunday-schools of 
any except Unitarian churches. Here a 
large amount of non-Biblical material is 
associated with Bible stories to teach re- 
ligion to the young. These books are fol- 
lowing in the path where the Beacon 
Course blazed the way, and the plan of 
this course has obviously been influenced 
by our own. Some of the books will be 
found serviceable by those of our schools 
who are using the Beacon Course, as sup- 
plementary material. 

The first book in the series makes no 
especial addition to the material already 
available for the instruction of beginners 
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in religion. The lessons are grouped for 
autumn, winter, and spring, and each 
group closes with a festival lesson. There 
is no recognition of the way in which the 
faults of little children should be met, 
and the social adjustments which every 
schoolroom and playground requires are 
not even hinted at. Trained kindergart- 
ners will not need this book. It will be 
useful for untrained teachers when such 
are expected and required to teach week- 
day classes in religion to very young 
children. 

The book for the first primary grade is 
excellent. It is prepared by an author 
who has a practical understanding of 
children and who sees aright how to in- 
terpret secular instruction religiously. 
The lesson material is good and well ar- 
ranged, and represents fairly well the 
native interests of children of six. The 
religious motive is made a natural part of 
the life of the child, so the religious teach- 
ing is genuine, pervading all the materials 
and occupations. More suggestions for 
group ethics, the application of religion 
to the child’s social situations, would be 
desirable. ‘There are many suggestions 
for expressional work, including dramati- 
zations, and good songs, verses, and 
prayers to fit the seasons and the holidays. 

How effective the Scout movement has 
been in capturing the interest of boys 
and girls is well known. In the third 
book of this group, the church is utilizing 
the Scout appeal in its week-day religious 
instruction, a year before boys are al- 
lowed to join these organizations. Mr. 
Lambertson’s book opens with a lesson on 
the Scout oath and laws and the Camp 
Fire laws. These are followed by a group 
of hero stories chosen from the Bible and 
from ancient and modern literature. The 
Bible stories are well told by the author 
in his own words. They are given a mod- 
erm coloring «nd appeal. The story of 
the Good Samaritan is told under the 
title, “The Story of a Good Turn.” One 
is surprised to find the incident of David 
and Goliath here given as if it would 
be a new story to boys and girls of 
eleven. At this age they should be read- 
ing that story from the Bible itself, as, 
indeed, the author advises should be done 
after his account of the incident has been 
read. ‘There is a strong ethical implica- 
tion in all the stories and some definite 
instruction in right conduct. ‘The code 
for -boys and girls, prepared by Prof. 
William H. Hutchins of Oberlin College, 
which won the prize of $5,000 as the best 
code for American boys and girls, is 
given in one of the closing lessons. The 
teachers’ manual is helpful both in its 
interpretation of the nature of boys and. 
girls and in its understanding of the 
right aims in religious education. 

Mn Grant’s book on The Life and Times 
of Jesus is intended as a half-year’s course 
in week-day instruction for pupils four- 
teen years of age. It avoids controversial 
topics, giving the life of Jesus mainly in 
narrative form, broken by topical headings 
and explanations needed for teaching pur- 
poses. Bible quotations are occasionally 
used in the narratives, printed in distinc- 
tive type. The book uses the conventional 
method of beginning the life of Jesus 
with the Gospel narrative (Luke’s) of his 
birth, called a “beautiful tale,” which in- 
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deed it is, but used as if it were historical 
material. Recognition of the journey of 
Jesus to Jerusalem at twelye as the 
eeremonial attending his arrival at man- 
hood’s obligation to the Law is rightly 
made; but the whole narrative, excellent 
as it is, lacks those flashes of critical in- 
sight which make the notes in Bowen’s 
Gospel of Jesus a real contribution to the 
study of that life. 

The great enterprises in which the 
church is engaged are described in the 
last volume in this group. It is intended 
to guide young people in their choice of 
a yocation toward the opportunities of- 
fered by the church. The statistics on 
which it is based are gathered largely 
from the Methodist organization. The 
work is well done, and the extent of op- 
portunities for a life-work offered through 
the church will surprise those who have 
not kept in touch with the developments 
of recent years. Designed for college stu- 
dents, the opportunities here suggested 
may well be brought to the attention of 
boys and girls of high-school age. 


The Documents in Evidence 

THE QuimMBy MANUSCRIPTS. Edited by Hora- 
tio W. Dresser. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Company. 

This book is a valuable contribution 
to the mooted question, Did Mrs. Eddy 
originate Christian Science? Mr. Dresser 
unhesitatingly says she did not. He 
goes farther and declares that there 
would have been no such thing as Chris- 
tian Science had Dr. Quimby not lived. 
Mary Baker Eddy went repeatedly to Dr. 
Quimby for help and was benefited. Her 
first venture was to lecture about his 
system of healing; and from that she 
launched into the organization of her 
own celebrated movement. The book re- 
lates in the words of Dr. Quimby his 
method and theory. He originated the 
term “the science of health.” Up to this 
time the writings of Dr. Quimby used by 
Mrs. Eddy during her treatment by Dr. 
Quimby have not been available. They 
are included in this volume, and prove 
conclusively that Quimby was the master, 
Mrs. Eddy the pupil. The book is also a 
valuable accession to the ever increasing 
literature on the New Thought movement. 
It is constructive rather than controver- 
sial, the object of the editor being to as- 
sist in propagating the theory of the as- 
eendency of mind over matter. Any one 
desiring to become familiar with the ori- 
gin of the Christian Science movement in 
America should read this book, for it 
settles vexed questions, and establishes 
once for all the authority of mental heal- 
ing. —_— EK, EE-.0; 


In a French Hospital 
Water Cotors. By Susan Farley Nichols. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 
If Water Colors had appeared two years 
earlier, it would have been widely read 
by those wishing to obtain an intimate 


first-hand knowledge of World War con- 


ditions. Unfortunately for the authoress, 
so many excellent descriptions have al- 
ready been given of hospital conditions 
and Red Cross work that her book is 
somewhat late to meet the public demand. 
This is to be regretted; for Miss Nichols 
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writes unusually well of hospital life in 
Cannes, France, during the period imme- 
diately preceding the Armistice. The 
author is a graduate of Bryn Mawr, who 
in the early part of 1918 went abroad for 
the South of France Relief Association. 
She came into intimate contact with the 
wounded and broken Colonials of the 
French Republic, soldiers drawn from 
Madagascar, Martinique, Guiana, Annam- 
China, and particularly the island of 
Tahiti, and she gives in clear and simple 
language a graphic idea of the reactions 
upon these primitive people of the stu- 
pendous struggle in Europe. Miss Nichols 
gives to those she describes much gentle- 
ness and dignity. Moohono, one of these 
Colonials from Tahiti, has fine qualities. 
We almost feel as if we knew him and 
loved him after reading the chapter on 
“Moohono’s Journey.” 


The Juvenile Theater 

A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
by Montrose J. Moses. Boston: Little, Brown 
€ Co. 

New PLAYS FROM OLD TaLus. ARRANGED 
FOR Boys AND GIRLS. By Harriet 8. Wright. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The dramatic instinct is inherent in 
human nature. It develops young. To 
most children, play-acting is as natural 
as breathing. Like their elders, they love 
to dress up and play the glorious game of 
“Let’s pretend.” Dear to the childish 
heart is the chance to act in a real play 
on a real stage. Nowadays, dramatics 
have come to have a recognized place in 
every well-rounded scheme of education. 
To parents, teachers, directors of settle- 
ment houses, and all others interested in 
the by no means easy task of finding 
plays suitable for youthful production, 
these yolumes offer a wealth of excellent 
material. As their titles imply, both con- 
tain a series of simple plays, many of 
them arranged from children’s classics, 
admirably adapted for home or school use. 
Ample stage directions and suggestions 
for costumes and scenery accompany each 
play. Of the two books, that edited by 
Mr. Moses is the more ambitious, but 
both collections are notable for their em- 
ployment of good literature, as well as for 
their prevailing spirit of clean, whole- 
some amusement. Surely, no young ama- 
teurs seeking for “something to act” need 
look farther than these attractive volumes. 

——— A. BR. H, 
Argonauts of '49 

DriantTHa’s Quest. By Hmily Benson Knipe 
and Alden Arthur Knipe. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

This tale of the Argonauts of *49 is a 
charming story of the days when the gold 
fever in California sent a long trail of 
treasure-seekers across the continent, 
braving dangers of the desert and moun- 
tains, unexpected difficulties of long 
travel, chances with buffaloes, and pos- 
sible annoyances from Indians. It is a 
stirring story, even when one considers 
only the bare bones of it supplied by the 
historical setting; but to this structure 
are added the romantic interest of a 
“magic map,” which comes to deserve its 
name, and a variety of characters and 
incidents, all in natural keeping with the 
main thread of the story. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That for about a hundred years 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been publishing tracts? 

We find, for instance, that 
Thursday, April 5, 1827, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in 
the Boston Courier: — 

“Bowles & Dearborn, 72 Washing- 
ton st. having been appointed General 
Agents to the American Unitarian 
Association, will supply Agents, sub- 
scribers and others, on liberal terms. 
They have for sale the following 


Tracts which have been published by 
the Association: — 


A letter on the Principles of the 
Missionary Enterprize. 


One Hundred Scriptural Argu- 
ments for the Unitarian Faith. 


The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. 


On Human Depravity—By Epmunp 
Q. SEWALL. 


On Religious Phraseology. 
Omniscience, the attribute of the 


Father only. By Rev. Josrepru 
Hurron. 
The Unitarian Answer. By Rey. 


OrvILLE Dewey. 


A Discourse on the evidences of 
Revealed Religion. By Wizziam E. 
Cuanninc, D.D. 


Causes of the Progress of Liberal 
Christianity, in New England. 


Remarks on a popular Error, re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper. By 
F. W. P. GrEENwoop.”’’ 

Although none of the above 
are still in print, the Publication 
Department of the American 
Unitarian Association now prints 
over three hundred tracts for 
free distribution. Together with 
the Beacon Press it also publishes 
neatly four hundred books of 
Theology, Ethics, Biography, and 
Religious Education. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
21 East 38th 105 So. Dearborn 612 Phelan 
Street Street Buildi 
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[THE HOME 


Made-over Me 


MARJORIE DILLON 


My mother’s very busy, 
Miss Jones has come to sew. 
It fairly makes us dizzy,— 
The tryings-on, you know. 


Miss Jones is in a hurry, 
She works like she was twins; 
It always makes me worry— 
Her mouth so full of pins. 


Louise has brand-new dresses,— 
A taffeta and serge. 
She bastes and then she presses. 
(Oh, dear! How she will splurge !) 


And Molly has a middy 
And then a crépe-de-chine ; 
She’s just so proud, she’s giddy,— 
She’s going on fourteen. 
Oh, well! I’m not boo-hooing! 
I’m barely eight, and so 
I’m always used to doing 
On things the girls outgrow! 


Sunny Jim 
Part Two 


ROSE BROOKS 


Maybe you can imagine how different 
it felt to come home to his little room 
after that,—because you know without 
being told that Sunny Jim took the goldy 
eat home,—to come in after a long day 
and find a warm ball of fur curled up on 
the little cot, a joyous ball of fur that 
purred, and waved its plumy tail, and 
rubbed against his legs every single time 
Sunny Jim opened his door. His name? 
Well, that’s the joke. Of course Sunny 
Jim had to name him ; and after thinking 
over all the cat names he ever heard of, 
~ he suddenly laughed and said: “Hverybody 
calls me Sunny Jim. I don’t know why, 
but I do see why the name fits you!” So 
they called each other Sunny Jim—cer- 
tainly the cat purred the name plainly— 
and life was pleasant. 

For a month it was, and then one day 
after Sunny Jim had fixed his furnace he 
ran off down the street and around into 
another street where he hadn’t happened 
to go before, and suddenly, in front of 
the window of a small shop, he stopped 
short. Something in the window made 
him stop. No, not red apples nor yellow 
oranges nor even striped lollypops, but a 
sign lettered large and black. That sign 
said: “Lost.—A Yellow Angora Cat. Any 
Information Gratefully Rewarded.” The 
sunshine of the day was gone as Sunny 
Jim’s slow feet took him home. It wasn’t 
a pleasant evening, and after the evening 
was over, boy Sunny Jim didn’t sleep very 
well, though cat Sunny Jim was eurled 
up under his chin, purring loudly. Sunny 
Jim knew what he had to do, and he did 
it. That was Sunny Jim again. And 
anyway there was just a chance, a baby 
chance, that Sunny Jim wasn’t the cat 
that hateful sign wanted. 

It was an anxious-faced boy with a big, 
confiding yellow cat in his arms that 
walked into the little shop next morn- 
ing. 
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“Sunny Jim! Oh, where did you come 
from, Sunny Jim!” cried the pretty young 
woman behind the counter just the instant 
she caught sight of the pair. 

“Sunny Jim!” repeated boy Sunny Jim 
in great astonishment. “How do you 
know us?” 

“Sunny Jim is his name, my own Sunny 
Jim!” Yes, those: are the surprising 
words that pretty woman behind the 
counter said, only she was no longer be- 
hind the counter, but in front of it, hug: 
ging the goldy cat. 

“But I named him Sunny Jim myself,” 
said boy Sunny Jim, and then, just be 
cause everything was so-delightfully queer 
and unexpected, the whole story came 
out: the little room, newspapers, the fur- 
nace, a meow from the cold-air box, the 
naming of Sunny Jim, the little room with 
Sunny Jim in it, the sign,—everything. 
When he had finished, the pretty woman 
(her name was Mrs. Gardner) told, in 
her turn, how she had had Sunny Jim 
(and she had named him that for the 
very same reasons that boy Sunny Jim 
had) ever since he was a tiny baby ball 
of golden fur, and how, when she moved 
into a new neighborhood, he must have 
strayed away, and the shop and the three 
cozy rooms behind the shop had been 
desolate without him. Was a real truly 
story ever so mixed up and fairy queer? 
Sunny Jim thought not. 

Then, with cat Sunny Jim walking up 
and down the counter as if he were per- 
fectly at home, and waving his plumy tail, 
what do you think happened next? I 
don’t know how it happened. I’m preity 
sure that, after all, cat Sunny Jim was 
a magic cat and brought it all about in 
his own good time and in his own way, 
meaning to from the first. Yes, somehow 
it happened that boy Sunny Jim found 
himself saying, in answer to the pretty 
woman’s quiet questions, that yes, he 
would like, better than anything in the 
world, to help tend the shop. Who 
wouldn’t like to sell all sorts of fascinat- 
ing things over a counter, and punch the 
keys of a cash register and make it ring 
a bell and pop up numbers before the 
eyes of customers? And was she sure she 
really needed a boy? In answer to that 
question, the pretty woman, to prove she 
did, honor-bright, showed him a sign in 
her desk with the ink upon it not yet dry. 
A pleasanter sign than the first one it 
was, too, because it said, black and large: 
“Boy WANTED.” 

So few things there were in his tiny 
room, that it took.Sunny Jim no time at 
all to move. 
bed on his own little cot in one of the 
three cozy rooms back of the shop, and, 
if you'll believe it, cat Sunny Jim, though 
he had always slept on the foot of his 
mistress’s bed, walked into bed with him 
and curled up in a contented yellow ball 
under his chin, purring loudly. Ory? No 
indeed, the pretty woman didn’t ery. She 
laughed, and came in and patted them 
both and said she liked the arrangement. 
Maybe that’s why she was pretty, one 
reason, because she laughed at things like 
that. 
shop? was there ever such a cozy room? 
was there ever such a pretty woman? 
thought Sunny Jim as he trailed off to 


That very night he went to 


Was there ever such a wonderful 


‘ 
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sleep, but best of all and everything, was 
there ever such a goldy magic cat as 
Sunny Jim? Never in the world. 
Within a month everything was peace 
and order and happiness in that cunning 
shop. The woman who had lived across 
the hall and the friendly furnace-man 
came once a month on a Saturday night 
to supper, and in one of the three cozy 
rooms there never were gathered four 
happier people and one cat. What did 
they have for supper, do you guess? Sizz- 
ling hot sausages and hot chocolate,—and 
fish for cat Sunny Jim. The way you'll 


know the shop when you find it is by a 


big goldy, purry cat who sleeps and blinks 
his eyes in the window with pencils and 
knives and balls and all the other things 
that make a shop a joyous place. 

This story is about a great many things, 
but once all those things are fitted to- 
gether, puzzle-wise, you’ll find that it’s 
about just what we talked about in the 
very beginning,—that there’s always an 
answer to every queer problem, however 
hard, and sometimes, specially if you are 
the kind of person whom every one ¢alls 
Sunny Jim because no other name fits 
you so well, sometimes then the answer 
is happy and unexpected. And that’s the 
Truth. 


Findings and Keepings 
ALICH A. KEEN 


Jim Bailey rushed out of the house, 
through the gate, and up the street, as 
if a wild beast of the jungle were after 
him.. He had just four minutes and a 
half to get to school in, and that meant 
he must put on all speed. He ran with 
his head down and his elbows close to 
his sides. Suddenly he stopped with a 
jolt and picked up something that lay in 
his path. Then on he sped and reached 
school a whole minute ahead of time. 
Panting from his long run, he stopped a 
minute before going in to class. He drew 
from his pocket the thing he had found. 
It was a knife, shining new, with a beau- 
tiful pearl handle. It had two blades, 
sharp and silvery, and a tiny cork- 
screw. 

“Just what “I wanted!” eried Jim, in 
glee. “This must be my lucky day!” 

At noon, Jim showed the knife to his 
mother. 


“Why, that’s a beauty,” she said. “But, 


of course, whoever lost it must feel very — 


bad about it.” 

“T can keep it, can’t 1?” asked Jim, 
anxiously. 

“Why, yes, you may keep it, as you 
don’t know who lost it. But findings 
aren’t keepings, Jim, when you know who 
did the losings,” and his mother looked 
at him seriously. 

Jim slipped the knife back into his 
pocket. He was very proud of his new 
possession. All the afternoon, he kept 
putting his hand into his pocket to finger 
its smooth round edges. He could hardly 
wait for the three-o’clock bell to ring, he 
was so anxious to get home and try its 
blades. On the way home he had to stop 
at the bakery for bread. The store was 
crowded. While he was waiting for his 
turn, he heard a mother talking to her 
boy. They lived near Jim, and Jim had 
spoken to the boy a few times. He didn’t 


— 
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_ go to school, because he had been sick and 


there was something the matter with his 
legs. He couldn’t walk very straight and 
he could hardly run at all. 

“When did you have it last, Robert?’ 
the mother was saying. 

“This morning,” answered Robert. “You 
told me to walk up and down in front of 
the house for a while. When I came in, 
I missed it. I went straight back to look 
for it, but I couldn’t find it anywhere. I 
don’t like to tell Uncle William I lost the 
knife he gave me.” 


_ “Of course not,” said Robert’s mother. 


“Some one must have picked it up.” 

Jim, who had been looking at Robert, 
turned away his eyes. He did not want 
any one to see his face, he was so filled 


with surprise and dismay, for in a flash 


he knew that the knife he had found was 
the very one that Robert had lost. It 
was on Robert’s block that he had picked 
it up. 

Jim got his loaf of bread and went 
slowly home. Somehow, he wasn’t so 
eager to try the knife now that he knew 
to whom it belonged.- The worst of it 
was, he was all mixed up. Half of him 
wanted to keep the knife and the other 
half said, “Give it back.” He left the 
bread on the kitchen table. Then he went 
down cellar and found a straight, white 
piece of wood that had no knots init. He 
opened the larger blade, carefully because 
it was so very sharp. The blade went 
easily into the wood and laid off a pile 
of clean-cut shavings. It was a perfect 
knife. He wanted it. 

_ “Suppose you hadn’t gone to the bak- 


ery,” he said to himself, “then you’d never 


have known that it’s Robert’s knife. Keep 
Tt? ; 

“But, you did go.” said that other half 
of him. “You do know it belongs to 
Robert. Give it back.” 

Jim began to grow very uneasy. He 


did not want to look at the knife any 


longer, so he put it in his pocket. But 
he could not help thinking about it even 
though it was out of sight. He went out 
on the street and walked along to the 
next block. Robert was sitting on his 
front doorstep. He looked very miser- 
able. 

“Perhaps his Uncle William is a cross 
man,” thought Jim. “Maybe he’ll scold 
Robert for losing the knife.” He could 
see Robert’s unhappy face as he came 
nearer. Then quite suddenly he made 
up his mind. He quickened his step and 
ealled Robert’s name. 

“Got something for you,” he said. 

Robert got up and came crookedly 
toward him. 

“Wold out your hand and shut your 
eyes. Close ’em tight.” 

Robert did so, and felt something warm 
and smooth slide into his palm. 

“Now,” said Robert, “open your eyes!” 

The look of joy on Robert’s face was 
good to see. “You found it!” he shouted. 
“Jt was you who found it! Oh, thank 
you!” and as fast as his poor wobbly 
legs could carry him he hurried to tell 
his mother the good news. 

Jim turned back home with his head 
up, whistling with all his might and 
main. He had never felt so happy in all 
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Who? 


Somebody did a golden deed; 

Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, “ Tis sweet to live”; 
Somebody said, “I’m glad to give”; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 


Somebody lived to shield the right. 
Was that “Somebody” you? 


Sentence Sermon 
Learn that to love is the one way to 
know 
Or God or man. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


Indians Flee from Riches 


Osage Chief Charlie Wahresh of Okla- 
homa, head of a tribe of Indians who have 
grown wealthy from the sale of oil fields, 
proposes to lead his followers back to the 
wilds, where they expect to find happi- 
ness in work and simple living. The ex- 
odus is a flight from riches. On great 
stretches of wild land in Northern Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, this wise old Indian 
hopes to lead almost ten thousand Osages 
and other Indians of kindred tribes to a 
haven where a self-respecting Indian “can 
hunt and farm and raise strong children.” 
The Chief and his tribesmen are loyal 
Americans, but they must go away from 
idleness. The Indian owners of oil wells 
lease their properties to white men who 
pay large royalties. The white men sup- 
ply their own white labor. The Indians 
do not work with their own hands. The 
oil spoils the land for agriculture, so the 
Indians cannot farm. Nor can they hunt, 
because all game has long since disap- 
peared. What is there to do but spend 
money? : 

Chief Charlie proposes to build large 
farms, schools, towns, and game preserves 
in Mexico. These activities, he thinks, 
will provide great interest, responsibility, 
and hard work. He says there are no 
tracts of land large enough and wild 
enough in the United States for the pur- 
pose. Mexico already has 6,000,000 In- 
dians in her population. 


Uncle Sam Catches Birds for Study 


So important have the birds become that 
the United States Government has gone 
seriously about the task of banding the 
feathered tribes that yearly travel the 
highways of the sky. Thousands of birds 
are carrying across continent aluminum 
bands fastened about their legs. The 
record of when. where, and by whom the 
bearer was tagged is inscribed. Special 
workers in this field are establishing in- 
spection and observation lines. 

A good example of the way in which 
the work is carried on is found in Boston, 
Mass., where 200 charter members of a 
bird-banding association are trying to 
trap and tag every species of New Eng- 
Jand migratory bird. Careful trappers 
never injure their captives. From Cali- 
fornia to Massachusetts, from Florida to 
Maine, and in Canada and South America, 
ornithologists are offering eager co-opera- 
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tion, with the result that the lives of 
birds are being more closely studied and 
more accurately recorded than ever be- 
fore. The work has now been going on 
long enough to give bird students many 
new facts. From all parts of the country 
the bureau at Washington receives infor- 
mation. Sometimes the dates on bands 
go back five, ten, even fifteen years. Ex- 
perts are thus able to connect data and 
to understand better the life and habits 
of a given species. 

Here is an example. Brown Thrasher 
came into trap No. 1, set by S. Prentiss 
Baldwin of Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
banded for the first time on February 27, 
1915. Exactly where he spent the year 
following is not recorded, but on March 
4, 1916, he was for the second time behind 
the wire netting of trap No. 1. Another 
year he went free, probably following the 
Western harvests, but on March 11, 1917, 
he again turned up to spend the night in 
his chosen prison. On account of the 
war, trap No. 1 was not set for the next 
two years, but on March 8, 1920, Brown 
Thrasher was again back to give an ac- 
count of himself. To judge from his 
record, it would seem that some birds are 
themselves interested in the furthering of 
man’s knowledge. 


Cheaper Food for the Filipino 


Miss Hartlee Embrey, food chemist for 
the Rockefeller Foundation, is in Manila 
working out a balanced ration for the 
Filipino which will be within the price he 
is able to pay for food. Under her direc- 
tion fifty guinea pigs are quartered in a 
special room in the Bureau of Science 
Building, feasting on various diets, with 
the object of teaching the food specialist 
which Filipino foods are wholesome and 
nourishing, and which are without value. 
Miss Embrey has found that many natural 
food products are overlooked and are 
going to waste, while the islands pay 
large sums for imported food supplies. 
For instance, she learned that copra cake, 
the residue of cocoanut meat after the 
oil has been pressed out, contains ingredi- 
ents of benefit to the diet of men. A 
piece of copra cake will replace beef- 
steak, she says, and, at present a waste 
product of the oil-mills, it is available by 
the hundreds of tons. 


Sailing the Sleepy Ship 
REBECCA HELMAN 


We went away to Dreamland in 
A ship that sailed so fast, 

The sailors took a silver rope 
And tied us to the mast. 


We slipped through white and flaky clouds; 
Rocked past the winking stars ; 

We noticed many children there 
In silver ships like ours. 


The Moon looked out and beamed on us 
And threw us flowers in showers, 

So that the very way we went 
Was like a sea of flowers. 


But oh! the pretty sights we saw 
So very’ soon had fled— 

We found ourselves in our blue room 
And waking up in bed! 
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The Parson’s Great Possession 


These are more than mere pic- 
tures of some comfortable parson- 
ages in the Unitarian Church. They 
are signs and symbols of the spirit- 
ual regard the free church people 
cherish for the security | and con- 
tentment of their ministers, who can 
earry on their prophetic mission 
best when they are free from un- 
necessary financial care. More 
such houses will appear in later 
issues. 


SACO, ME. 


KEENE, N.H. MILWAUKHH, WIS. 


~~ 
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The Bible Speaks for Itself 
It ts a free man’s book to be used with an 
open mind in a true spirit 


Let the Bible speak for itself; study it 
as a story of historical development in- 


\stead of as something dictated once for 


all from the skies, or given by mirac- 
ulous revelation to selected men, was the 
advice of Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight of 
King’s Chapel at the second meeting of 
the Unitarian Preaching Mission in Unity 
House, 7 Park Square, March 5. 

Speaking on “The Free Man’s Bible,” 
Mr. Speight said :— 

“It has often been true that men have 


‘neglected to use a liberty for which they 


have made a sacrifice. When the Prot- 
estant Reformation emancipated the minds 
of men, instead of cherishing their newly- 
won freedom, they promptly adopted 
the Bible as their authority and set up a 
system of dogmas which they supposed 
to be taught by the Bible. 

“Tt is only in modern times that the 
Bible has been studied in the light of 
history and with the aid of scholarly 
instruments of inquiry. A large number 
of true scholars have shown that the vari- 
ous books of the Bible reflect the religious 
life and thought of different ages and 
have rescued the Scriptures from the 
grave which a dead, mechanical theory 
had dug for them. 

“Few Christians have as yet frankly 
availed themselves of the new light that 
modern study of this most precious li- 
brary in the world has thrown upon its 
contents. 

“The student who exercises the privi- 
lege of free inquiry and studies the 
Seriptures without prejudice and without 
previously making up his mind what he 
wants to find can claim that he is ap- 
proaching the Bible as scholars have 
learned to approach all ancient literature. 
Objections to submitting the books of the 
Bible to the same tests as are applied to 
other ancient books arise only because 
men have formed theories about the Bible 
and are afraid to pela their theories 
to examination. 

“The modern student can also claim 
that when scientifically studied such 
ancient writings always become more and 
not less valuable. If they are shown to 
be unhistorical, in the sense that what 
they state as facts can be shown not to 
have been facts, they nevertheless are 
historical in a new and higher sense, for 
they do reveal to us the mind of the 
writer, his religious thought and pur- 
pose. 

“Studied with this freedom from preju- 
dice and from dogmatic consideration, the 
Bible comes to be seen as a history of 
developing spiritual life covering many 
centuries of time. While the. eternal 
value of the Bible is found in the clear- 
ness and richness of sense of God which 
stirred men to the feeling and thought 
and action of which the Bible is the lit- 
erary deposit, and although it is this that 


lifts the Bible literature into a place of 


supremacy, the student recognizes that 
there are many conceptions of God, many 
ethical standards, many ideas of man’s 
destiny that find expression in the books 
of the Bible, some of them quite incon- 
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sistent with the ‘Christian thought of 
God. 

“To read the Bible as a -story of. his- 
torical development at once frees religion 
to-day from any obligation to perpetuate 
fideas and customs which are preserved in 
the Bible as evidences of early and im- 
perfect religious thought and life. 

“The new reformation in religion claims 
for the Bible the right to speak for itself. 
When we let it so speak we find that it 
comes closer to our life and needs. Instead 
of being thought of as something dictated 
once for all from the skies or given by 
miraculous revelation to selected men, it 
is seen to be the product of actual human 
experience. 

“The gain is immense, and what we 
read of the steady victory of higher stand- 
ards of righteousness, purer and more 
spiritual ideas of God, over primitive 
and morally repugnant conceptions, in- 
spires us to seek the same Power which 
the experience of the past reveals. We 
are led to seek the same grace and guid- 
ance, the same inward cleansing from sin, 
the same vision of a nobler future for 
man, that we are shown in the Bible did 
come to men who met the requirements 
of the spiritual life.” 

Men and women of to-day should take 
time out of their daily rush to retire to 
a quiet room with their favorite books, 
books well-thumbed, and quietly hear their 
words, Mr. Hanson declared. The Bible, 
particularly the ancient sacred Seriptures, 
Amiel, Whittier, and Browning, Mr. Han- 
son said, were his favorites. 

For the problems to be faced to-day, 
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no well-read man, Mr. Hanson asserted, 
could afford to be without knowledge of 
the principal moral stories of the Old 
Testament, of Isaiah for problems of 
leadership, of Job for meeting sorrow 
and loneliness, of the Prophets for facing 
social questions, of the sayings of Jesus 
to combat materialism. 

“These books of the Bible should be 
so well known that they become a part 
of ourselves,” said Mr. Hanson. “If we 
know these books, we are never alone, 
but have always at our side life’s wisest 
guides and philosophers.” 

The greatest eras in history, the speaker 
said, have been those periods when the 
Bible was known, when men knew its 
passages by heart and made it the basis 
of their daily life. 


White Violets 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


You lovely things! 
I little knew 

This was the spot 
Wherein you grew! 
Lift up your heads 
And let me see 
Into your hearts— 
You make me long 
To sing of life 

In sweeter song. 
Little white saints — 
It must be true 
The angels tend 
And foster you. 


We can develop only as we co-operate 
with the Spirit of God.—Roger W. Babson. 


IT’S A WINNING FIGHT 


where parents are not indifferent to religion and to the Church, 
and do not expect the Sunday-school to do the whole job for the 


boy and the girl. 


As a child grows up he becomes more and more sensitive to home 


indifference. 


Is your child growing up a religious illiterate? 


Here is your opportunity to impress upon young minds the 
definite expectation that when they are old enough they will pass 
naturally into the membership of the Church. 


Hold the children. 
Join the Church! 


Work on them and with them. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tum Curistan Recistar 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass 


: $4.00 for one year or 
; Enclosed is g9 00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 


i ey 


Please send Tun Rucister to 


Steere ee eee ween sense tar sesereseseesnesessssresesee 
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RDY. CLARA COOK HNLVID 


Moninn, Inn, 


Notes and Announcements 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin has completed 
a seven days’ mission with the church at 
Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Griffin preached 
every evening. His subjects were: “The 
Source of All Truth,” “The Great Friend 
of All the Sons of Men,” “Sin and Salva- 
tion,” “Beyond This Life,” “What is Chris- 
tianity?” “The Old and the New,” “Our 
Vast Spiritual Responsibility.” 


Choir leaders will be interested in the 
anthems used by the choir of the Second 
Unitarian Society, Brookline, Mass., for 
the month of February: ‘The Wilder- 
ness,” Goss; “The Larger Prayer,” Bur- 
dett; “The Lord is King,” Marston ; “Thine 
is the Day, O Lord,” Gaul; “Te Deum in B 
minor,” Buck; “Far from my Heavenly 
Home,” Stevenson; “Oh, Worship the 
Lord,” Watson; “Hark, Hark, my Soul,” 
Shelly, 


Dr. Horace Westwood, minister of the 
Toledo, Ohio, church, is preaching a series 
of sermons on “The Religion of the Strong 
Life,” the obiect of which is to enlist a 
better understanding in the liberal faith. 
Following are the subjects: “Wanted, not 
a Faith, but Faith’; “The God We 
Create’; “What about Jesus?” “The Con- 
quest of Evil’; “The Fountain of Inspira- 
tion”; “Salvation: Who pays for It”; 
“The Death you cannot Die.” 


The following officers were reported 
elected at the annual meeting of the Wol- 
laston (Mass.) Unitarian Society: Robert 
A. Wright, president; Harry N. Thomas, 
treasurer; Perey A, Hull, collector; 3B. 
Horton Page, clerk. The parish committee 
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includes Mrs. H. R. Austin, Mrs. W. M. 
Burrell, Paul R. Curtis, Hubert ©. Sey- 
mour, Gilbert F, Redlon. The parish rep- 
resentative on the executive committee 
of the Sunday-school is Clifton H. Baker, 


The church at Fresno, Calif., teports a 
series of lectures by the minister, Rey. 
Thomas Clayton, on the relation of reli- 
gion to science, One of the lectures, “Is 
Darwin Discredited?” excited much com- 
ment. Lincoln Sunday, February 12, the 
chapter of the Laymen’s League held a 
round-table discussion on Lincoln, ‘The 
classes in the Sunday-school have been 
graded according to age, and the school 
divided into departments adult, inter- 
mediate, and primary. 


Under authority of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, and in 
connection with the Department of Com- 
munity Service, a committee has been 
organized to promote interest in prison 
reform, Thomas Mott Osborne, formerly 
n vice-president of the Association, is 
speaking during the month of March in 
Unitarian churches, and for chapters of 
the Laymen’s League. These appoint- 
ments take him into the following States: 
Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. 


Campaign headquarters has sent out 
letters to the ministers of the Boston 
Circle asking them to forward the names 
of ‘the personal workers of their parishes 
who are shouldering the burden of the 
Membership Campaign, This list will be 
used to make up the invitations to a 
luncheon and rally, Wednesday, March 
29, in Boston, to which ministers, church 
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REV. THHODORD CURTIS ABNL 


Tony woop, Cari, 


hospitality committees, and all persons 
engaged in house-to-house canvasses to 
obtain new members will be asked to 
come for an interchange of experiences on 
the eve of the intensive period of the 
Campaign. 


The sixth regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., will be held in the Second Uni- 
tarian Meeting House, Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, Monday, Mareh 20. Supper 
will be served at 6 p.wt. The hour of the 


THE VERY IDEA 


HE other day we were speaking 

with a member of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. We referred to 
the important article about the re- 
cent gains in Unitarian Membership, 
published in THE REGISTER for 
February 23. 

“What is THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER?” he asked! 

And yet this question is typical of 
too many of our young people. 

We look to the rising generation for 
future members of the Unitarian 
Church, Shall we prepare them for 
this important trust by having them 
know THE REGISTER and what the 
Church is doing and what it stands for? 

Is there a boy or girl to whom you 
could send THE REGISTER, as a step 
in 3 saptie for the time when they 
will take your place in the Church? 


A convenient subscription form is 
haa on page 17. Send it in to-day. 
Prepare youth for its great part. The 
very idea! 


Tae CrcuLaTion MANAGER, 
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meeting is 7 p.m. An Easter Pageant of 
Life, compiled by Mrs. Fannie Wilbur 
Brown, will be presented by Mrs. Brown 
and members of the church school. At 
the regular monthly meeting of superin- 
tendents that meets at 5, Mrs. Brown will 
open the discussion on the topic, “Pa- 
geantry ip the Sunday-school.” 


The Northampton, Mass., chapter of the 
Laymen’s League has been instrumental 
in organizing a committee representing 
the Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, and 
Unitarian churches of Northampton, 
Mass., which is to arrange a series of 
good-fellowship services for the six Sun- 
day evenings preceding Waster. 
ehureh has selected an advertisement 
from the League’s publication, “Advertis- 
ing and Mobilizing,” and will use it to 
announce the meeting in its church. The 
advertisements emphasize the need of at- 
tending some church regularly. 


The Middle West fellowship commit- 
tee has authorized the issuance of a 
fellowship certificate to Rev. Preston 
Bradley of the People’s Church, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Bradley has been pastor of 
the People’s Church ten years, having 
built it from the ground up. The 
present Sunday attendance is upward 
of 2,000. He is thirty-three years of 
age, and his entire ministerial service 
has been with the People’s Church. He 
is a fearless and vigorous speaker. The 
People’s Church is perhaps the largest 
xndependent liberal church in America. 


Each. 
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Rey. Harold H. Coryell of Watertown, 
Mass., has applied for readmission to the 
Unitarian Fellowship. Signed: Charles 
T. Billings, Fred R. Lewis. 


The Channing Club, organized to in- 
clude all University of Chicago men and 
women of liberal tendencies, and their 
friends, is following a complete yearly 
program, under the auspices of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. The Club is 
gaining a place for itself in the Univer- 
sity community and in the city. Begin- 
ning October.9 it ‘arranged for weekly 


mectings. The meetings take the form 
of lecture periods, discussions, musical 
numbers, and entertainments. The fol- 


lowing are the meetings for April: April 
9, “British Influence in Mesopotamia,” 
D. H. Ingram; April 16, “The Religion of 
the Future,’ Rey. John Morris Evans; 
April 28, Dramatic Bible Readings, Prof. 
S. H. Clark; April 30, “The Psychology 
of Advertising,’ Lloyd Maxwell. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is on the Pacific 
Coast meeting appointments in connection 
with the Membership Campaign. He has 
followed this itinerary: Sunday, Febru- 
ary 19, Lawrence and Topeka, Kan.; Feb- 
ruary 22, San Diego, Calif.; February 
24-27, Los Angeles, Calif., with visits to 
Long Beach, Pasadena, Hollywood, ete. ; 
February 28, Riverside, Calif.; March 
8, Redlands, Calif.; March 5, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; March 8, 9, 10, 13. 12, San 
Francisco, Calif., with visits to Berkeley, 
Oakland, Alameda, Palo Alto, ete.; March 
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18, Sacramento, Calif.; March 14, Eugene, 
Ore.; March 15, Salem, Ore. On March 
17 he will be in Portland, Ore.; March 19, 
Seattle, Wash.; March 26, Spokane, 
Wash.; March 30, Chicago Religious As- 
sociation; April 2, Chicago. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
Mareh 20: Monday, George A. Barrow, 
D.D., St. Luke's (Episcopal) Church, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Tuesday, Prof. Theodore 
G. Soares, D.D., Chicago University, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Wednesday, William E. Gilroy, 
D.D., Editor of the Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass.; Thursday, Isaac Ward, 
D.D., First Presbyterian Church of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Friday, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
First Universalist Church, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Saturday, musical service, A. Vin- 
cent Bennett, organist of King’s Chapel. 


An answer to the “Unitarian loss” 
story which was broadcasted over the 
country a few weeks ago and later re- 
tracted by its author, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
comes in an editorial, “Church Statis- 
tics,” in the bulletin of Westminster Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Providence, R.I.: 
“Where do church statistics come from? 
They are certainly fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. The other day we were elec- 
trified by the statement that all the Prot- 
estant churches had made gains except 
the Unitarians, and they had lost numbers. 
It is the same old story. But where do 
the compilers get these figures? The Uni- 


OUR FAITH AND OUR NUMBERS 


RECENT FIGURES, widely published, have created the false impression that there 


has been a serious loss in membership in Unitarian churches. 


THE TRUTH IS that we are gaining in numbers and in influence. Our Membership 
Campaign is successful and is adding to our numbers. 


MEANTIME there are watchful eyes which will note the results of our efforts. 


contributions to our national work will be judged. 


Our 


IT IS IMPORTANT that the contributions to the American Unitarian Association 


be as large as in recent years. 


Maintain these standards of giving. 


THIS WORK is an essential part of our collective duty, as a fellowship of churches, 
and there must be no backward step at any point. 


Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It makes all the 
difference in the 
world whether we 
put TRUTH in the 
FIRST place or 
the second.place. 


tarians have never kept statistics. They 
do not believe that the ‘kingdom of God’ 
is a matter of counting heads. There is 
no official balance-sheet anywhere show- 
ing gains or losses in our churches. But 
the fact remains, that on all sides we 
are getting reports of steady gains in 
numbers. Our churches are bigger and 
more active than they have been for 
years.” 


The Children’s Mission to Children, the 
story of which was published in the issue 
of March 2, is now established in its new 
building at 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. It will open its doors to all friends 
and well-wishers on Friday, March 24, 
from 3.30 to 6 p.m. As the friends of the 
Mission are legion, it is impossible to 
send to each a personal invitation to this 
house-warming, but the directors wish it 
understood that all will be welcome. The 
Mission is to be congratulated on the 
sale of its old property on Tremont Street 
and its establishment in less expensive 
but more convenient quarters, because 
it is able to release for use a fund which 
will yield it an additional income of 
about $3,000. This will assist in reduc- 
ing the large deficit which, in these 
_times of unemployment and inflated ex- 
penses, is bound to occur at the end of 
its fiscal year, on May 1. The Mission 
asks for all possible support in its service 
to needy and suffering childhood, espe- 
cially to those children for whom the hos- 
pitals ask its co-operation through care 
in its specially adapted foster-homes. 


At the regular meeting of the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women held 
in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. March 2, Mr. 
Robert L. Flemming of Jersey City, a 
member of the New Jersey State Board 
of Children’s Guardians, gave an address 
on “The Family instead of the Child as 
the Unit in Child-caring Work.” He said 
the welfare of the child has been a prob- 
lem for some time. Care should be taken 
that institutional laws should not inter- 
fere with the state laws. As New Jersey 
is a small State with a legislature of only 
eighty members, there can be a personal 
presentation to the law-makers of the real 
needs of the child by those whose duty it 
is to care for him. In early days it was 
the duty of the justice of the peace to 
take the child who was to receive help 
and protection from the family. To-day 
we are on a mutual discovery that will 
surprise those of a few years ago. The 
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ber, always takes the whole family into 
consideration when dealing with a child. 
They have discovered that the environ- 
ment has more to do with the case than 
heredity. “The Lord put us into this 
world for success.” By using this 
method, in nearly every case the family 
is built up, with the result that the child- 
caring laws benefit the parents as well as 
the children. A great interlocking system 
prevails in New Jersey, as all depart- 
ments for the betterment and uplifting 
of the community work together. Many 
instances were cited to make the audience 
see the results of co-operation. In clos- 
ing, the speaker said: “Our method of 
child-caring work is successful in New 
Jersey, but the States need an interchange 
of systems.’’. 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


Gift of Parsonage | 

BHiizasetu, N.J.—A Souls Church, Rey. 
Arthur H. Coar: The year has been a 
busy and successful one. Twenty-six 
persons have joined the church, making 
the present membership sixty-nine. 
There were many losses by death and 
removal. The one most deeply felt was 
that of Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
the beloved pastor emeritus of the church, 
who died November 5, 1921, aged ninety- 
six. The church owed much of its ear- 
lier success and influence to her wise and 
loving interest, and the memory of her 
life and work in the world cannot but 
prove a vital and lasting source of power 
and peace. The average attendance Sun- 
day morning has also gradually increased, 
until during the last few Sundays fifty 
to sixty people have been present. A 
union Thanksgiving Day service, with the 
Congregational minister and the Rabbi 
assisting, was the first service of that 
kind ever held in the chureh, or in Eliz- 
abeth. At Rally Day services the church 
has been filled. The young people of 
the church have made a place for them- 
selves in the work of All Souls. Their 
society has held meetings twice a month 
on Sunday evening, with their own mem- 
bers taking part in the program. Miss 
Pfleghaar has spoken twice at these meet- 
ings. Once a month a young. people’s 
sociable has been held. To some of these 
the young people of neighboring liberal 
churches have been invited. The young 
people have also helped considerably in 
the other activities of the church. They 
have helped usher on Sunday and have 
taken up the collection. They have taught 
in the Sunday-school and have assisted the 
minister in many ways. And they have 
always sent a full delegation to neigh- 
boring conferences. The Women’s Alli- 
ance with its seventy-two members has 
done its usually full and efficient share 
of the task. The monthly meetings have 
been interesting and well attended. The 
monthly sociables and several suppers: 
have done much to broaden the fellow- 
ship and attract strangers. The Men’s 
Club includes in its membership many 
who are not affiliated with the church. 
At its monthly meetings, special empha- 
sis has been laid upon the great inter- 
national problems. An address by a Chi- 


Board, of which Mr. Flemming is a mem- nese professor, on “China and the Far 
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East,” proved of particular interest. In 
order, however, to get the men more 
vitally concerned about the immediate 
needs and problems of the church itself, 
it was thought best to organize a chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League. The plan 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Senet, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. . 


HOSIERY—Agents to sell Ladies’ and Men’s 
Full Fashioned Silk Hose for Benefit of Self or 
Church. James W. Knorr, 4718 Griscom Street, 
Frankford, Pa. 


CABBAGE AND VEGETABLE CUTTER—Six 
knives. Prepaid, one dollar, three for two 
dollars. One free to secretary Ladies’ Aid. 
LUSHER Bros., Elkhart, Ind. 


MRS. SPINNEY’S HOUSE for persons seeking 
rest and recuperation, also elderly persons who 
need special care. Attractive surroundings, 
spacious piazzas, library, good food. 17 Parley 
Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND YOUNG PEO- 

PLE’S SOCIETIES—A quick and pleasant way 

to raise money by selling Chocolate Bars— 

Necco—The Line that Leads. Send for infor- 

Tagen L. A. Fuuumr, 449 Broadway, Everett, 
ass. 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill (Alabama) School 
will be in Boston and vicinity the last two 
weeks in March. Mr. Ward will be available 
for addresses or consultation. Address Camp 
Hill, Alabama, till March 15th, afterwards 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 


EUROPE—Conducted tour June 28 to Septem- 
ber. Visiting Scotland, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. PASSION PLAY in- 
cluded. All expenses, nine hundred dollars. 
For information address Supt. Guy Reo, Pub- 
lic Schools, Spring Valley, N.Y. 


WHAT CAMP 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 


files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 


. THE REGISTER 


who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 
Address all correspondence to 
School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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has already begun to justify itself, for 
one of the first things the men did was 
to subscribe nearly the whole amount of 
the $375 necessary to put a new roof on 
the church. They have also assumed the 
burden of arousing a wider and deeper 
interest in the Sunday worship. A pub- 
licity campaign is just starting, which 
has already brought good results in in- 
ereasing attendance. The Sunday-school 
has an enthusiastic superintendent and 
is still holding its own with a member- 
ship of sixty. The gift of a bungalow 


‘by Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 


last year helped solve the problem of a 
dwelling-place for the minister. A con- 
siderable sum of money was needed to 
change this bungalow into a parsonage, 
but with the help of the Loan Building 
Fund this was accomplished. A thorough- 
going reorganization of the administra- 
tive body of the church into departments, 
each in charge of a responsible member 
of the board of trustees, has simplified 


and strengthened the work. The finance 


committee has already organized an 
eyery-member canvass, favorable returns 
from. which are now coming in. The 
membership campaign committee has 
begun its task. Following is a directory 
of officers of the church and allied or- 
ganizations: President of the _ society, 
John P. Mallet; vice-president, John H. 
Travis; secretary, Miss Margaret Abro- 
meit ; treasurer, Carl Lassen ; superintend- 
ent of Sunday-school, John P. Mallet; 
president of Alliance, Mrs. Elisabeth W. 
Coar; president Men’s Club, Arthur 
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Vivian; president All Souls Chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, S. T. Jones; presi- 
dent Young People’s Society, Miss Kath- 
ryn Bowker. 


Moline is Revivified 


Mourne, Irt.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Clara Cook Helvie: This church now 
has a resident minister and is holding 
regular Sunday morning services for the 
first time in many~-years. Rey. Clara 
Cook Helvie began her ministry last Octo- 
ber and was installed in the pastorate 
December 16. Rey. Curtis W. Reese, sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, delivered the installation sermon; 
Rey. Kenneth E. Evans of Davenport, 
Ta., gave the charge to the minister; and 
Rey. Charles W. Porter-Shirley of Geneseo, 
Ill, gave the charge to the congregation. 
Mr. George Crampton, president of the 
church, made the request for the installa- 
tion of Mrs. Helvie, and also read a letter 
from Rev. Ida Hultin of Sudbury, Mass., 
who was at one time the much-loved min- 
ister of the church. Mr. Crampton also 
conveyed a message from Rey. Arthur M. 
Judy (since deceased) who when minister 
at Davenport, Ia., founded the church at 
Moline. A beautiful musical program 
was rendered by Miss Nellie Anderson, 
organist, and Mr. Ralph Fuller, soloist. 
Following the program the Women’s 
Allianee served refreshments in the 
church parlors. The arrangements for 
the reception were under the direction of 
Mrs. Frank Dufva, president, and Mrs. 
Oscar H. Dodge, secretary, of the Alliance, 
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assisted by Mrs. John Ekelin and -the 
Misses Flora Chilberg, Helen Anderson, 
Alice Crossman, and Helen Harll. Not- 
withstanding a downpour of rain a rep- 
resentative company was present. The 
First Unitarian Church of Moline was 
organized in 1886. It had its inception 
in a meeting at Armory Hall conducted 
by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, who used a 
packing-box for a pulpit and preached to 
four women and one man. In 1888 the 
present attractive stone building was 
erected. An organ, then the finest in 
Illinois outside Chicago, was presented by 
Mrs. Charles Lippineott; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. Oakley gave the handsome walnut 
pulpit furnishings; the parlor fireplace 
was the gift of the Unitarian church at 
Quincey, Ill.; and Mr. Daniel Wheelock 
contributed $1,000 for the finishing of the 
basement. At one time a large company 
of leading citizens of the city made this 
their church home. A series of unfortu- 
nate circumstances served to break down 
the morale of the congregation. Finally, 
services were discontinued and the build- 
ing rented to the Christian Scientists. 
In recent years Moline has, however, been 
a preaching station for ministers from 
Davenport, Ia., or Geneseo, Ill., with ser- 
vices in the evening. For one year, 1916- 
17, a resident minister conducted services 
Sunday afternoons, but this plan did not 
prove feasible. At that time a new reg- 
istry of members was begun, the majority 
of those who signed the old book having 
removed from the city or affiliated with 
other churches. In the past four years 


A Stern Spirit 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


that Worked Well 


Once a man’s moral credit, his treatment of his word, his family, and his 


neighbors, were the most important items of his assets. 


Number Six 
Arthur A. Forness 
Old South Chapter 
Beverly, Mass. 


If these were 


not right, no amount of wealth could save him from the contempt of his 
fellows. It was a stern spirit, but it worked, and worked well; under its 
sway generations of moral and intellectual giants came upon the scene. 


To-day men are demanding religion as they never did before,—a religion 
effective and working night and day without ceasing; present in every 
action and all intercourse of business or social life; a living and ever- 
present force and influence in every relation of life. 


And they are going to have it, for bitter experience has taught them 
that, in the words of the great Marshal Foch, ‘there can be no peace 


without faith.”’ 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 


St. Louis 


New York 


~ 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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thirty-four persons have signed the new 
book, but only six men and thirteen 
women of that number were among those 
who interested themselves in the rehabili- 
tation of the church. With the assistance 
of the American Unitarian Association a 
resident minister has now been engaged ; 
the Christian Scientists withdrew from 
the building on November 1, and since 
that time regular morning services have 
been held. The pulpit, had disappeared, 
but a new one has been provided. The 
outside of the building has been repaired, 
the parlor and front of the auditorium 
redecorated, bookcases built on either side 
of the fireplace, and the interior of the 
main floor put in good condition. Mr. 
Frank Dufva has devoted much time and 
thought to these changes. The Women’s 
Alliance purchased kindergarten chairs 
and three tables for use of the Sunday- 
school, which was organized November 
13, with Mr. Roy Kraeke as superintend- 
ent. There are now five officers and 
teachers, with twelve pupils in the school, 
and they gave $10.11 to the Moline Relief 
Association for Christmas baskets. The 
Women’s Alliance gave a supper for the 
men of the church the middle of January. 
A chapter of the Laymen’s League is 
among the recent plans. The church is 
preparing for a membership campaign. 
On Sunday, January 8, a memorial ser- 
vice was held for the late Rey. Arthur 
W. Judy. The trustees of the church are: 
Mr. George Crampton, president; Mrs. 
Oscar Dodge, secretary ; Mr. Frank Dufva, 
treasurer; Mr. John Ekelin, who is also 
vice-president of the Illinois Conference 
of Unitarian Churches; Mr. R. C. Benson, 
chairman of the membership committee; 
Miss Helen Anderson, chairman of the 
music committee; and Miss Erna Barthel. 


Rev. Ralph E. Conner 

At the age of nearly fifty-three years, 
Rey. Ralph E. Conner, minister of the 
Second Parish in Marlboro, Mass., died 
at the Deaconess Hospital in Boston, 
March 1. He was born in Newfields, N.H., 
July 4, 1869. In 1888 he was graduated 
from Phillips Exeter Academy and was 
orator of his class. In 1892 he was grad- 
uated from the Tufts Divinity School. 
For twenty years he was a Universalist 
minister, serving the churches of that de- 
nomination in Gardner, Mass., Waltham, 
Mass., Pasadena, Calif., and North Attle- 
boro, Mass. When in Gardner he mar- 
ried on October 16, 1895, Miss Blanche 
Peabody of that town. During the years 
1911 and 1912 Mr. and Mrs. Conner tray- 
eled in Europe. Mr. Conner on his re- 
turn became interested in Unitarianism 
and was inyited to supply the Unitarian 
church in Gardner, which he did for 
three years. He was received into the 
Unitarian fellowship. During the next 
two years Mr. Conner was sent by the 
American Unitarian Association on mis- 
sionary tours through the South, South- 
west, and California. In 1918 he was 
invited by the Second Parish in Marlboro, 
Mass., to supply its pulpit. He hea 
almost four years. In January, 1922, h 
resigned, intending on May 1 to cciiee 
from active service. Severe illness obliged 
him to undergo a surgical operation, from 
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D I R. EAC TOR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to “hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

hose within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
Prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 

tions and bequests from adults are much 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Dreectors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. 
Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suv- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams_ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Spring quarter opens at Meadville March 
29, and at Chicago April 3. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarshins 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville. 
Traveling fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high 
Sanding. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Funds Solicited for Perfection and Extension of Work for 
Comradeship, Character, Citizenship 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A, CHURCH, TREASURER 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California. 


which he seemed to be making a good 
recovery. 

While Mr. Conner was never physically 
strong, he had a wonderfully fertile brain. 
His memory was marvelous, and, having 
a love for great and beautiful thoughts, 
his mind was richly stored with the finest 
things in literature. Mr. Conner was a 
ready speaker. He was always willing 
to serve. He was by nature democratic. 
He was everybody’s friend. He possessed 
a rich vein of humor and loved to tell a 
good story. He had a sunny, cheerful 
nature. He made people feel good. 

Being both a Universalist and a Uni- 
tarian, it was fitting that & representative 
of both denominations should officiate at 
the funeral service. It was held in the 
Marlboro church and was conducted by 
Dr. Minot Simons and Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson of the First Universalist Church 
in Worcester. The body was taken to 
the Forest Hills crematory and the ashes 
are to be deposited in the family lot in 
Gardner. 3 


Here, then, we Ieave him. Him? 
waste 

Nature rebels at: ane it is not true 

Of those most precious parts of him we knew. 

We have not lost him all.... 


Such costly 


. . . . . . 


The beauty of his better self lives on 
In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to Truth’s exact severity. 
For God to him was very God 
And he is sure to be 
Somehow, somewhere, imperishable as He. 
x. Coe 


, Deaths 


CARR.—March 1, 1922, Richard B., son of 
the late C. Burleigh and Georgia (Kimball) 
Carr, in his fifteenth year. 


While attending the Mitchell Military School 
in Billerica, he was stricken with meningitis. 
He was an unusually promising boy, being an 
active little Unitarian. Before leaving North 
Easton, he was a member of ‘Unity Church 
Sunday-school, Guild, and choir. While a real 
boy in every sense of the word, he lived such 
a clean, wholesome, and noble life that he was 
respected and loved by all who knew him. 


~~ 


my hands over my ears!”’— 


‘in the local school. 


‘beef is feeble.” 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


Teacher: “What is the highest form of 
animal life?’ Peter (quickly): “The 
giraffe.’—Young Crusader. 


‘Do you think there is an invisible gov- 
ernment at work?’ “If there is any 
government at work, it is invisible.”— 
Life. 


‘Mid you feel like clapping your hands 
while she was singing?” “Yes; clapping 
Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


“What is the fastest man on record?” 
Leigh Down: “The one who turns out 
the light, undresses, and is in bed before 
the room gets dark.’—Ohio Sun Dial. 


History Lecturer: “Can any of you 
tell me what makes the Tower of Pisa 
lean?”  Corpulent Lady: “I don’t know, 


‘or I would take some myself.”—London 


Opinion. 


An applicant was before the School 
Board applying for the position of teacher 
“Do you teach round 
geography or flat geography?’ queried the 
head of trustees. “I am prepared to teach 
either,” came the reply. He got the job.— 
Judge. 


The French boy’s famous effort in Eng- 
lish was, “The ghost is willing, but the 
Another masterpiece was 
the direction placed above the push-button 
of an electric bell in an ‘Italian hotel 
bedroom, “Hit him smartly over the 
head.”’—London Post. 


Little Willie was enjoying a play with 
his kittens on the street when a gentle- 
man passing by asked him the names of 
the kittens. “Joe and Jerry,” was the 
prompt reply. “Why not call them Cook 
and Peary?” the man then asked. “Oh, 

0,’ Said Willie, “these aren’t pole cats!” 
—Washington Times. 


“Sorry I gave you the wrong number,” 
said the polite telephone operator. ‘Don’t 
mention it,” answered the man, who had 
made us his mind not to lose his temper. 
“I’m sure the number you gave me was 
much better than the one I asked for. 
Only it just happened I wasn’t able to 
use it.’—Washington Star. 


An old colored man, who was delivering 
sonfe parcels at the house, caught sight 
of some of the pictures in the living-room. 
“You've got some nice pictures,” he said. 
“T’'m awful fond of them myself. Two 
years ago I bought a picture three feet 
long and two feet wide for fifty cents, 
and I’ve never regretted it.”’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


“Humor is, of all things, most unlike 
religion.” says Max Hastman. “It fills 
a similar function, relieving us of the 
intolerable poignancy of our individual 
wills, but it does this by a simple emo- 
tional mitigation, whereas religion seems 
to require a great and heavy process.” 
Which strikes us, dear Max, as the best 
morsel of humor in your book. 


“Aha!” exclaimed a man on Market 
street. “‘See a pin and pick it up, and 
all the day you'll have good luck,’” and 
as he bent over to pick it up, his hat fell 
into the mud, his glasses dropped from 
his nose and smashed on the sidewalk, he 
burst three suspender buttons and tore 
the buttonhole out of the neckband of 


his shirt—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Christian Register 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


One of our Ministers 

nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, “My son is back from overseas with 
shell shock and wounds. I am able to 
help him here at home only because of the 
Pension, and I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 
now. _—*WE PAY ONLY $300 


If Annual Contributions are again raised 
to $10,000 we can pay 
$400 NEXT YEAR 
Send your contribution to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY Judge J. P. Parmenter, 


President. 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Mr. Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


Y/, WALTHAM BLEACHERY 
& DYE WORKS 


We will Buy or Sell 
Half Shares of Stock at 
$55 per Half Share 


ed) 
eo 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ie ? s 2a Park St., 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *5ston. 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles, Manual free. 


‘Warre Mountain Refrigerators 


eg eS 

ON “The Chest with the Chill in it” 

DS \ Built on scientific principles and 

= tested by use 

**in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient, 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues and 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb. 1874 


. 
MAKE YOUR HOME IN 


NORTHFIELD 


Massachusetts 


Historic old town with modern facilities. Famous two-mile Main 
Street phages with great elms. 
Congregational Roman Catholic churches. 
Northfield minary and . Hermon schools. 
Hotels. On railroad and auto routes to New 
ork and Mountains. Wonderful health record. American 
neighbors. Correspondence invited. 


Write— Secretary of Board of Trade 


nitai 
Public schools, 
‘Two public libraries. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
Class at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘The Conflict of the Old with the 
New.” Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Primary Classes at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, March 19, morning service, 
10.45 a.m. Mr. Speight will preach. Noon 
Service daily. Open 9 to 12.30 daily. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.m., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. *Morning service, 
11 a.m. Young People’s meeting (The Emerson 
Guild), 6 p.m. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTHR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, March 19, Mr. Hudson will preach. 


Subject, “Our Recreations.’ Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Chureh 
service at 11 a.m. Church School at 9.45 


AM. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial wel- 
come to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 


COLONIAL PANSY GARDENS 


35 Chestnut St., North Andover, Mass. 


Pansies of the very highest order grown with the 
assistance of the young people of the Y.P.R.U. of 
North Andover under direction of Rev. E. J. Pres- 
cott. Seed now ready. 25 cents per packet. 


Plants ready May 5. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


60 Years in Business 
Largest Fiduciary Institution in New England 


Synopsis of Annual Statement Reported to the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department, December 31, 1921 
The Company’s Total Resources, or Assets on this date 
amounted to : 5 ; ; ; ; ~-$239,693,370 
(Increase in 1921, $28,061,887) 


Of these Resources there is set aside to cover the Legal Re- 
serves on Policies in force. ; ; . 216,184,485 


And for all other defined Liabilities ening the fall ap- 
portionment of Dividend Returns to policyholders for - 
1922) . : . 10,176,572 


Leaving as Simphis ects fan ineipeney PHtacton 13,332,313 
(Increase in 1921, $3,219,022) . 


These funds make secure the policies of 3,200,000 individuals who carry insurance in 
this Company to the amount of $1,545,588,197, an increase of $135,920,802 for the year. 


Total payments to policyholders during 1921 aggregated $20,271,058, an average of 
$67,570 for each working day. 


Total payments to policyholders since organization amount to $267,788,488. 

New insurance paid for in 1921 amounts to $221,728,157. 

Average rate of interest earned on Company investments during the year was 5.109%. 
Total income for the year was $62,978,245, an increase during 1921 of $5,529,351. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company issues policies for home or 
business protection and special contracts for the benefit of firms and corporations. 


The policies include provision for payment at maturity in a Lump Sum, or for 
Annuities, or for a Fixed Income for a period of years, to suit all needs. 


Forms of policies issued: Ordinary Life, Limited Payment, Endowment and Monthly 
Income. All equities and options included. 


Insurance also provided against Total and Permanent Disability. Double Indemnity 
in case of death through accident is also a feature of some contracts. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, PRESIDENT 


Robert K. Eaton, Vice-President Elbert H. Brock, Vice-President 

John L. Wakefield, Vice-President L. H. Howe, Actuary 

Fred E. Nason, Vice-President Charles J. Diman, Secretary. 
Frank R. Robinson, Treasurer 


